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Spring Announcement Number Next Week | plays has two estimable points which are worth con- 
One week from to-day New York Times Sat- | Sidering. One of these concerns the author; the other, 
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urpAy Review will be issued as a special number, en- | the public, The first is financial; 


larged to at least twice the usual size. It will contain | we. 3 ep : 
carefully classified lists of the Spring publications, is found in the fact that the great majority of novels 
after the manner familiar to our readers in past years. | 8¢!! less than which, on an.average 


At the same time the amount of reading matter will be | yield the author from $250 to $300. This seems little 
large and varied | enough when consider the amount of time 


| must have been spent upon their construction. 
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| ful will yield its author almost at once $ 
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| acted. 
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| London is far from being England, particularly in 
| regard to the reading of books. That an author has 

| found a few hundred readers in and around the 
| British capital by no means indicates that con- 
quest of the provinces foregone 


a 
is a conclusion. 
| There the reading taste is much more conservative 
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right sales of that book up to 500,000 copies. More- 
| over, we are authoritatively informed that there 
East Side Readers. na less than four dramatic versions of the novel, which 
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With a literary activity that might be called gen- 
oa } uinely American the Duke of Argyll has written the 
190 | first part of the official life of the late Queen. More- 

... 190] over, he has published it through Harmsworth Broth- 
Letters of the 
tire work, which will be entitled “ V. R. 1.—Her Life 
and Empire,” has been dispatched all over the world. 
As we have before said, this work written by the son- 
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Topics of the Week. 

Members of the Grand Army of the Republic, in 
particular, will be gled to learn that the Century Com- 
pany is issuing a new and cheaper Library Edition of 
“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” written by 
distinguished participants on both sides and edited by 
Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel. 
Since the first appearance of this monumental work in 
the columns of The Century Magazine, many of the 
authors have passed away, including such leading fig- 
ures as Gens. Grant, McClellan, Sherman, Rosecrans, 
Johnston, Beauregard, and others., There are four 
volumes in the new edition, and they contain all the 
matérial which originally appeared in the subscription 
edition. « 


a member of the royal family. In the first part—we are 
not told how many parts there will be in all—the Duke 
begins by sketching rapidly 
which prevailed at the time of the birth of the Princess 
Victoria of Kent, and then passes to the story of her 
early days. A voluminous work may be looked for. 


By some strange conceit of fate Max O’Rell and 
Mark Twain, who once met with a crash in the columns 
of The North American Review on the question of 
French versus American parentage, seem now to be 
equally unfortunate in their desires to be taken seri- 
ously in their separate spheres. The former is now 
making every effort to be recognized as a novelist, but, 
alas! his most innocent phrasing is supposed to contain 
the sting of irony, and interest in the tale is suspended 
while the reader tries in vain to discover it, while 
his most harmless characters are supposed to be repro- 
bates in disguise. As to Mark Twain, there are some 


will not again depart from it. In the April Harper's 
we learn that he has made a fresh translation of 
“ Adam's Diary from the original MS.” This is dll 
right. 


People who still care for Ibsen, and we are con- 
stantly being told that there are many such, will be glad 
to learn that a new edition of his plays, headed by 
“Pillars of Society,” will shortly be presented by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, with an elaborate and ex- 
haustive introduction by the enthusiastic British spon- 
sor of the Danish dramatist, Mr. William Archer. This, 
we are assured, is no mere “ life” of Ibsen, nor is it 
alone a critical estimate of his work; its chief feature 
will be an exposition of Ibsenism, its influence, and 
its results upon society and upon the theatre. It is 
frightful to think of what would be our present state 
if Ibsen had passed through this world without having 
been “‘ discovered” by Mr. Archer. We say this in all 
seriousness. Johnson might have got along tolerably 
well without his Boswell. Ibsen is different. 


Conscious to a certain degree of the broad differ- 
ences that exist between American and Continental 
Legations and Embassies, particularly in regard to 
stability of office and special diplomatic training, 
Americans have no small pride in what their repre- 
sentatives abroad appear to achieve. Mr. John B. 
Henderson, Jr., in his new book, “ American Diplo- 
matic Questions,” which The Macmillan Company will 
publish, discusses the subject in the light of history, 
giving an exhaustive exposition of the principles which 
underlie such questions as the Bering Sea controversy, 
the Northeast Coast fisheries, Samoa, the Monroe doc- 
trine, and the Isthmian Canal. This work seems to us 
to be important not only from the fact of its being 
a collection of interesting footnotes to current history, 
but because it shows that what is called American | those rambling papers in which this most human and 
@iplomacy'is simply a free and open method of argu- sympathetic author was often at his best. No popular 
ing international rights from the basis of law and English writer knew nature and the country more in- 
precedent. timately, while at the same time appreciating thor- 

+ ——=E=E= oughly what the town and town life had to give. An 

‘The wonderful activity among writers of fiction now introduction to the volume has been written by the 
being displayed in their efforts to write successful author's friend, Prof. York Powell. 


What we are assured is a genuine posthumous work 
by the late Grant Allen will be published this Spring 
by his relative, Grant Richards, in London. We have 
not as yet been informed concerning its destiny in this 
country. It will be called “ Country and Town in Eng- 
land,” and so we should judge that it is a series of 
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ers of London, while an artistic prospectus of the en- | 


in-law of Victoria will carry with it the weight of; . his “ 
authority, which woul@ be wanting to any similar pub- } ae 


lication by even the ablest biographer who was not | 


the national conditions | 


signs that he has returned to his proper function, and | 


| written 
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| VICTOR HUGO’S LOVE LETTERS. 


1822—Tributes to the Great French- 


man’s First Love.” 


Personal literature (littérature intime, the French 
call it discrimjmation) means many 
things to different persons that to seek a criterion of 


literary value 


with finer so 
for it is 
of 


such literature 


almost impossible without run- 


risk appraising the morality of the spirit 


which gives to the public. As recent 
examples have shown, 
mous literature 


and the 


the editor of personal posthu- 
assumes considerable 
usually 


responsibility, 
increases in proportion 
The contumely which 
editor of the Browning Letters 
shows how some people regard these things. Nor has 
the editor of Bismarck Love Letters entirely es- 
caped reproach from certain of his countrymen, who 
were also the countrymen of his father. And one re- 
also the unenviable position in which the 
of certain correspondence between George 
Alfred de Musset placed himself a few years 
is therefore that, so 
we know, the publication of the love letters 
Victor Hugo has so far 
aroused no reproving voice. the attempt 
letters remains as great as 
We shall attempt no criti- 
One reason is because we have made their 
a@aquaintance through a translation. Nevertheless we 
what certain French men of 


responsibility 
to the greatness of his subject. 
was heaped upon the 


the 


publisher 
Sand 
ago. 


and 


It of peculiar significance 
far as 
by to his fiancée 
Nevertheless 
critically to examine these 
above noted. 


cism here. 
to cite 


In a measure the French public had been prepared 
for these letters. Certain passages in “ Victor Hugo, 
raconté par un Témoin de sa vie,” left little doubt of 
their existence. This book, as it were, prepared the 
way for them, furnishing the proper background with 
a and sympathy almost unsurpassed in 
biographical literature; it revealed what her husband 
was to Mme. Hugo, and how she shared his hopes and 
fears, defeats. But all that came 
later. 

Then, 


tenderness 


his victories and 
too, Hugo refers to them in those fine lines 
Feuilles d’Automne ”: 

Letters of early manhood, virtue, love, 


Can these be you? Once more let my heart move 
Responsive as I kneel to read you o'er. 


Victor Hugo and Adéle Foucher were children to- 
gether; their families even had been intimate before 
their birth. As they grew older, there came a time 
when the camaraderie of playfellows was supplanted by 
the companionship of lovers. Just when their hearts 
were revealed to each other a letter written in 1821 
relates. It was April 26, 1819. Victor was then seven- 
teen years of age, and Adéle was sixteen. The mutual 
revelation was brought about in this way: She said: 
“T am sure you have secrets. Have you not one se- 
cret greater than all?” The youth acknowledged that 
he had. “ Just like me!” she exclaimed; and then: 
“ Well, come tell me your greatest secret, and I 
will tell you mine.” “My great secret,” Victor re- 
plied, “is that I love you.” “And my great secret 
is that I love you,” she echoed. They were mar- 
ried Oct. 12, 1822, two years and a half from the day 
they had confessed their love. 

It was some time before they told their parents of 
their attachment. He had his way to make in the 
world, and she was still a mere child. Their early 
meetings after the avowal they contrived should have 
the appearance of chance. A poem that he sent her in 
those days, ‘Le Premier Soupir,” aroused the curios- 
ity of her friends, but it also awakened the suspicions 
of her mother. Adéle’s heart became torn with con- 
flicting emotions—pride for his love and fear lest he 
were not sincere. What she wrote to him then we may 
only imagine from the tone of his replies, for she se- 
cured and destroyed her letters, but preserved his— 
these early ones—although those written by him dur- 
ing their married life were not suffered to survive his 
death. Years after Mme. Edouard Lockroy discovered 
the packet of yellow, time-stained letters in an old 
trunk and sent them to Hugo's literary executor, M. 
Paul Meurice, with this message: “Here are some 
letters from Victor Hugo to Mme. Victor Hugo.” 

“They are more than that,” has written M. Jules 
Clareti¢, to whom M. Meurice showed the manuscripts 
last Summer; “they form a new book added to our 
intimate literature, a story vécu, as they say nowa- 
days, or, rather, an exquisite idyl, similar to that which 
the author of ‘ Les Miserables’ places in a vanished 
street of old Paris, where the melancholy of Marius 
responds to the smile of Cosette.” 

“When you read them,” had said M. Meurice to his 
friend, “ you will see that French literature has one 
more masterpiece.” 

“With infinite tenderness and respect,” continues 
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M. Claretie, “‘ Meurice handled these little 
pages, so difficult to read, and which con- 
tained the frank and passionate avowals, 
the cries profound, yet heart-breaking and 
tender, of Victor Hugo revealing his soul to 
his fiancée and declaring to the young girl 
whom he wished to make his wife that he 
would be her husband, in spite of obstacles, 
in spite of parental denials, in spite of pov- 
erty, in spite of destiny, in spite of every- 
thing." 

Such are the letters written by Victor 
Hugo to Adéle Foucher in 1820, 1821, and 
1822. From them we make the following 
extracts: 

Saturday Evening, January, 1820. 

A few words from you, my beloved Adéle, 
have again changed my state of mind. Yes, 
you can do anything with me; and to-mor- 
row, were I even dead, the sweet tones of 
your voice, the tender pressure of your 
lips, would call me back to life again. How 

ifferently I shall feel as I go to sleep to- 

ight from what I did last evening! Yes- 
terday, Adéle, all confidence in the future 
had abandoned me; I no longer believed 
that you loved me; yesterday the hour of 
my death would have been welcome to me. 
And yet I said to myself: “ @ it is quite 
true she does not love me, and nothing in 
me has deserved her love, that love, with- 
out which there is no charm ‘left for me 
in life, is that any reason I should die? Is 
it for my own personal happiness that I 
exast? Oh, no! My whole existence is de- 
voted to her, shall be hers in spite of her- 
self And by what right have I aspired to 
win her love? Am I more than an angel or 
a deity? I love her, it is true—I—even I! I 
am ready for her sake to sacrifice every- 
thing with joy—even the hope that she may 
love me; there is no limit to the devotion 
for her that I am capable of: for one of 
her looks, for ene of her smiles. 

*e 
March 20, 1820. 

© ¢ © TI think, my Adéle, that by this 
time you must have been reassured as to 
what concerns me. I will give you every 
mark of confidence that it is in my power 
to offer you, and I faithfully promise that 
I will tell you everything that concerns my- 
self, whether it can interest you or no. I 
will not reproach you for the reproaches 
contained in your letter. I thank you, on 
the contrary, for having let me know all 
your anxieties, and if ever you suspect any- 
thing unfavorable concerning me, I think 
it will be your duty not to hide such sus- 
picions from me. How else could I justify 
myself? I would like, my love, to exhort 
you to patience, bat that word sounds badly 
in my mouth. T can only offer you the con- 
solation in your troubles that I have in 
mine. Is it any compensation that I suffer 
from the same griefs as yourself? But in 
this, my Adéle, I speak only for myself, for 
in whatever situation I may be, I can never 
be very unhappy so long as I believe that 
you still love me. 

*- - 
March 28, 
© ¢ * Listen, think of me, my love, for 

I think of nothing but you. You owe me 
that. 1 am trying to become a better man 
that I may be more worthy of you. If 
you only knew how much I love you! * * #* 
Everything I do is somehow connected with 
you. I am working solely for my wife, 
my beloved Adéle. Love me a little in 
return 

One word 
daughter of 
worthy of that station, suffer no to 
fail in proper attention and respect to 
you. Mamma is very particular about such 
things, and I think my most excellent 
mother i right. You will fancy 1 have 
suddenly grown proud of my social rank, 
just as thought I was proud of what 
people call my and yet, my Adéle 
God knows that there is one thing 
that could muke proud, that is 
to be loved by 

Adieu, You 
and I fear you 
them 

Adieu; 7m 
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Saturday, (early In M: 1821.) 

Your last short, Adéle 

You only let few 
ment ‘ ynly me a few word 
What unless that the 

sight of me i ome, and that writing 

to me bores yo Ne Adéle, I 

will not thought 
whi hall try 
to belleve hat if ou to abridge 
we can pass 

mu are afraid 
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briefly 
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from 
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nothing 
makes 


a note 

you 

ive thought of 
The thought 
when I think that 


Adéle! [1 


1 the morning. 


else all t 

me happ especiall 
the ame thought may make you happy 
too My happiness would be perfect, dear 
Adéle if I could only sometimes you 
alone, and enjoy all the charm of intimacy 
I would lay before you all opinions, 
for which you seem s« trongly to blame 
mi it is onl you who could make me 
change them I should also try to alter 
some of the ideas which seem to be un- 
suited to your happy nature 

You tell me, for example, that you 
not able apprectfo goetic talent. 
assertion is strange to me, who 
you better than you know yourself, 
should laugh at it if I felt like laughing. 
I reply (putting myself, you must under- 

tand, quite out of the question,) and you 
will certainly not do me the injustice to 
think that any feeling of personal vanity 
enters into these general reflections. 

In two words, then, poetry, Adéle, is the 
expression of all goodness. A noble soul 
and real poetic talent are almost always 
inseparable. You see, then, why you ought 
to comprehend poetry It comes from the 
soul, which can manifest its nobleness by 
a@ good action as well as by a fine poem. 
*e 


see 


the 
the 


are 
This 
knows 
that I 


to 


so 


Nov. 24, 1821. 
* © * But, Adé@le, you are frightened, 
you say, at the idea of marrying so young 


the | 


} Stain, 


| soul from you. 
} 





mo- | 


per- | 


indeed | 


| nothing can hinder it, my life 


| hardly believe 


@ man; you fear that I shall some day 
repent having éngaged myself, &c., &c, It 
distre#ses me to repeat these cruel @x- 
pressions. I do not believe I have ever 
given you cause to think me inconstant. 
You say that you cannot hope to restore 
me all that I have lost, Reflect a little, 
Adéle, and ask yourself if you really think 
you are not sure of being everything to 
me. It is you alone who can give me back 
what I have lost, but you will restore me 
all, and more than all. * * * 

That last expression escaped me, and I 
ought -perbaps to withdraw it; but it is 
only the truth that love such as I fee) for 
you is greater than all other affections, 
and that a wife is more even than a 
mother. 

eee 
Dec. 21, 1821. 

* * © It is evident that I must have a 
blind confidence in you, dear, thus to un- 
veil before you the most intimate secrets 
of my soul. If I were speaking to an ordi- 
nary person, I should fear that my jealousy 
would appear only a failing. With you I 
have no such apprehension. Whatever con- 
stitutes my entire happiness naturally can- 
not be a trifle in my eyes, and it will not 
surprise you that it is impossible for me to 
discuss this subject with those who regard 
it in a trivial light. 

Under ordinary circumstances jealousy is 
a suspicion insulting to the person who ex- 
cites it, and degrading to the person who 
indulges it. Dear love, I do not do you the 
injustice of supposing that you confound 
the delicacy of an imperious love, which 
you are born to inspire, with the coarseness 
of vulgar minds. My jealousy may be ex- 
treme, but it is respectful. I believe that 
it does me honor, because it proves the 
purity of my tenderness. If my wife ever 
gave me cause for jealousy through light- 
ness of conduct I should die of it, but I 
should never suspect her for a single mo- 
ment. 

I have spoken at length of all my ideas on 
this subject, because the matter is of Im- 
portance. Such jealousy as mine, dear 
Adéle, ought to give you pleasure. If it 
frightens you, you do not love me. If you 
met me, who am a man, giving my arm to 
a young girl, or to any woman, would it be 
a matter of indifference to you? Reflect 
upon this, for if it is really something that 
you would not care for, I am lost—you do 
not love me. These are my unvarying sen- 
timents. Love that is not jealous is neither 
true nor pure. Be very sure that those who 
are without a feeling of jealousy concern- 
ing one woman are in love with them all. 
My dear, my beloved Adéle, you have once 
told me that you loved me, and until you 
tell me to the contrary I intend to believe 
it. 

Fe . 
Sunday, 234d. 

What a letter you have written me, Adéle! 
You yourself seem, in sending it me, to 
have foreseen and regretted the effect 
which it might produce upon me. There- 
fore, I will not complain. I should not, in- 
deed, even answer it, for fear of distressing 
you by the pain that you have given me, 
were it not of importance to reassure you, 
and in so doing to reassure myself as well 
as you. Moreover, how can my time be 
better employed than in writing to you? 
To what greater pleasure, or to what more 
important duty, can I devote it? 

Do you know, Adéle, that some words in 
your letter have completely upset me, and 
I would have given all the blood in my 
veins to have had an immediate explana- 
tion of them? What was in your mind 
when you wrote that sentence—that insup- 
portable sentence—in which you seemed to 
say that your reputation was not without 
nor your conscience without re- 
proach? Speak, oh, speak now! tell your 
whole thought to him who would give the 
happiness of his life to procure you a mo- 
ment’s pleasure—a single flash of joy. Do 
not disguise from me any part of the truth, 
whatever it may be; you yourself know 
whether I have ever hidden anything in my 
Listen, I am going to give 
you an example of the unbounded confi- 
dence that you owe me; I am going to tell 


| you what a terrible suspicion, what an in- 


cruel sentence has 

Answer me, my Adéle, my be- 
adored Adéle, answer me as you 
Have pity on me if 
demon of jealousy has, happily for 
misled me. Consider jhat I have tossed 
night in torturing sleeplessness, some- 
accusing myself of having so easily 
alarm in a matter injurious to you, 
sometimes seeing suspicions increase and 
multiply in my heart to the whole extent 
of tenderness for you. Speak to me, 
then, with that sincerity which in 
beautiful soul is the inexorable truth 
or no, to this question 
Have you ever at any 
but me? 


tolerable idea, this 
sed me 
my 


answer God! 


cau 
loved 
would 
some 
me, 
all 
times 
taken 


my 


An- 
else I 
loved 


or 


time 


swer, yes 
hall die 
any man 


- 
Frida 
Adéle, 
that 


Oct. 4 
that 
henceforward 
to me 
During two years—during one 
To-day, what 
Sometimes I can hardly 
that I have at length escaped from 
long, painful period when my only 
my only pleasures, were a passing glance 
from you, #« glimpse of your dress per- 
ceived from afar off in the street or on the 
promenade, and, a little later, one or two 
words exchanged with timidity during a 
few brief moments’ conversation Even 
these for a long time were watched 
and rarely to be obtained 

What joy! All this is in the past, and 
there is nothing but delight in our futur 
Nothing can separate us any longer, Adéile 
nothing can now constrain our interviews, 
our caresses, our love! I repeat that I can 
in this happiness, because it 
have, even yet, 
much! The joy in 
soul is in the condition as my love— 
that is to say, expression fails me to-day 
for the one as it has always failed me for 


1822 
reflect 


near, 


When I 
piness is 


my 
so and 
seems 
like a dream 
vear—I was miserable! 
piness! 


that 
joys, 


closely 


seems to me that | 
little to deserve 


20 my 


same 


the other. All words for passion and devo- | 
tion have been so extravagantly used that | 
are enfeebled by force of being made | 


they 
common, and what | myself experience is 
an emotion of happiness so pure, so sacred, 
so profound, that it resembles nothing that 
voice or pen is adequate to express. Ask 
your own soul, Adéle, my dearest, and if it 
is true that you love me, then it will tell 
you all that mine ts unable to present in 
material form 


your | 


our hap- | 


hap- | 
re alize | 


| a half 


done so | 


AY, MARCH 23, 1oor. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
A Recent. Visit. to Her Home in 
London — Between the Con- 


fines of Civic Culture and 
the Solitudes jof Nature. 


Miss Harraden liyes 6n the Worder line be- 
tween town and country; on one side of her 
home stretches the great, open, breezy ex- 
panse of Hampstead Heath, where Keats 
heard his immertal nightingale, on the 
other side the serried rows of houses lead- 
ing back to London town and civilization. 
After meeting her I had the feeling that 
this was the appropriate place for her to 
live, upon the confines of civie culture and 
the solitary freedom of nature, for she her- 
self is a product of both. At least, in con- 
versation with her one catches echoes of 
the city’s multiple, questioning voice, to- 
gether with the peaceful notes of mead and 
forest. Or is it, perhaps, simply that 
she possesses imagination, a gift by 
no means s0 general among writers as 
one might believe? In talking with her 
I was reminded, a contrario, of Dr. 
Holmes's man with a quiver full of 
deadly facts, wherewith to slay the unwary. 
With Miss Harraden it is possible to con- 
verse on subjects of which one is totally 
ignorant without the danger of death by 
statistics. 


It was time for tea when I at length res- 
cued myself from wandering on the heath 
and climbed the steep steps of 5 Cannon 
Street, which stands high and dry on its 
walled terrace, as one in a row of Ali Baba 
houses. After thanking me for entering, 
for my card, and for taking off my over- 
coat, according to the custom of English 
maids, the one in question went in search 
of her mistress and left Me alone with the 
knicknacks on the mantelpiece. Suddenly 
the door opened and a young girl entered 
whom I took to be Miss Harraden’s little 

ister. To my surprise, I learned that it 
was the authoress herself. Still greater 
was my astonishment on hearing her speak 
of twelve or thirteen years ago, ‘‘ when I 
was first beginning to write.’ Since a wo- 
man is as old as she looks, Miss Harraden 
is twenty-one, although records exist, it is 
said, to prove her thirty-seven. She is 
small and dark, with a heavy mass of 
chestnut hair falling to her shoulders an@ 
partially hiding her fine forehead. Intelli- 
gence, we are told, betrays itself most un- 
mistakably in the eyes, if only at moments 
Miss Harraden's glance is rather perceptive 
than observant, seeking to penetrate rather 
than to study for reproduction. Personally 
she is essentially the author of ber books; 
one does not exclaim after meeting her: 
‘Well, she’s the last person I should have 
picked out to have written ‘Ships That 
Pass in the Night’!” 

“Let me give you some tea,"’ she said, 
starting the conversation in the manner 
common to thirty-eight million English men 
and women after 5 o'clock every afternoon, 
and she moved across to the table which 
on entering I had so narrowly missed up- 
setting. I noticed that she limped slightly 

“TI have been working hard lately on my 
new book,” she said, when again seated by 
the fire; *‘ but I haven't yet got so deep into 
it that I can't see anybody. Besides, 
hasn’t the heart to work now sinee the 
| Queen's death. I tried it to-day, but it 
wasn't a success. I don't believe there is a 
single family in all England that doesn’t 
feel as though there had been a death in its 
immediate circle." 

There 
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ready to begin work, The book will first 
run serially and then appear in book 
form.” 

Another point in which Miss Harraden 
distinguishes herself from her countrymen 
is in her knowledge of Continental, and 
especially Scandinavian, literature, which 
flows unheeded by the shores of England 
and America, that seem content to listen 
to the vapid, but remunerative, unrealities 
of the Fords and Johnstones and Mitchells. 

“Do you think there has been a single 
book written within the past year, elther 
in America or England, that might not 
as well have been left unwritten?” I asked, 
with secret misgivings, however, as I was 
uncertain when “The Fowler” had made 
its appearance. 

“No, I don't belleve there has been,” 
she replied, but discreetly avoided the 
danger of specific criticism of brother au- 
thors by turning the conversation to 
Hauptmann and Strindberg and Jacobsen. 

“It is strange, isn't it?’’ she said, “ how 
little attention they pay to English and 
American literature on the Continent. One 
reason of this, I believe, and perhaps the 
chief reason, is because we have no inter- 
national critic in either England or Amer- 
ica, no one to bring our best productions 
to the attention of other countries, no one 
who is recognized all over, as George 
Brandes. You have no idea how ignorant 
they are about English literature in Nor- 
way, which I happen to know. ‘Ships,’ I 
found, had had almost as big a success 
comparatively there as in England or 
America, and at first I was very much 
flattered, but not so after I saw there 
absoiute lack of discrimination in selecting 
books to translate. They seem to take 
anything haphazard, perhaps it may be 
many years old, and then they judge con- 
temporary English literature by that. I 
am glad to say I was able to contribute 
my mite toward changing this state of af- 
fairs. I found in one school that they 
were using as text-books the ‘ Wide, Wide 
World’ and ‘A Daisy Chain,’ but I per- 
suaded them to allow me to make a selec- 
tion for them. 

“Oh, no; ‘Ships’ wasn’t my first at- 
tempt at writing,"’ she said in answer to 
my question; “I had been writing for 
many years before that, and had suc- 
ceeded in making a reputation among edi- 
tors, although unknown to the general pub- 
lic. From childhood almost I had made 
up my mind to write for Blackwood's Mag- 
azine, and for no other. I remember the 
first thing I sent them was a short story, 
naturally came back, as I had ex- 
pected. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘I must go on and train myself to 
write for Blackwood's,’ and I put the rep 
jected story away in an old chest of draw- 
ers. Sometime afterward I had occasion 
to go to the chest, and I took up the manu- 
script and out dropped a letter from Mr. 
Blackwood that I had not noticed. In it 
he told me not to be discouraged, but to 
go on writing and sending things until 7 
had prepared myself for Blackwood's, as 
he felt confident I could do Naturally I 
followed his advice, but it was not until 
the sixth trial that I succeeded. Since 
then everything that I have written has 
been published by the Blackwoods, with 
the exception of ‘Ships.’ They refused 
‘Ships,’ however, on the ground that it 
wasn't in three volumes, of course I 
had to go to another publisher. The book 
of the fact that it was 
not advertised or pushed in any way of 
such circumstances, it didn’t 
first, but after 
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Mr. Hill has shown, not only in Newark 
but elsewhere, that he has a genius for 
building up libraries. The work done by 
him at Salem, Mass., still survives in the 
recollections of many people. He also ac- 
complished notable results in Paterson. As 
to what he may do in Brooklyn, it seems 
9 enough to judge the future by the 
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RED INDIANS. 


Mr. Dellenbaugh’s Suhaeutive Vol- 
ume Pointing to Their Ethnic 
Unity.* 


Mr. Dellenbaugh’s volume is a compara- 
tive study of North American Indian life, 
customs, and products on the theory of the 
ethnic unity of the aboriginal race, and is 
published with the hope that it may arouse 
a deeper public interest in the collecting of 
information concerning a people who are 
fast disappearing, and whose records and 
remains will disappear with them if a de- 
termined and immediate effort is not made 
by white men to put them into some lasting 
form. This work is already under way un- 
der the direction of the United States Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and the Peabody and American Mu- 
seums, while much individual investigation 
has been carried on by such brilliant men 
as Parkman, Bancroft, Brinton, Prescott, 
and many others; but what Mr. Dellen- 
baugh aims at is the destruction of the 
apathetic and contemptuous attitude which 
most Americans of to-day assume toward a 
people who for so long had half a world to 
themselves. 

“Whether we like the Amerind people,” 
he says, using the term he likes best for 
the red men, “ and would enjoy social inter- 
course with them is not the point. I[t is a 
matter of education; a matter, in fact, of 
the study of ourselves as others saw us 
some thousands of years ago, for the Amer- 
ind people were passing through phases of 
human existence which in all probability 
our remote ancestors also passed through, 
so that by examining this kind of life we 
are holding up the mirror to ourselves.” 


This is probably true, and certainly any 
one who once starts to read Mr. Dellen- 
baugh’'s book will be interested enough to 
finish it, even if he is not inspired to go on 
with the study of the dusky race that not 
very long ago was master on this conti- 
nent. An immense amount of information 
concerning Indian ways and works, even in 
prehistoric times, has been gained by the 
patient efforts of those who have so far in- 
terested themselves in this people, and 
there is no smal! share of it in Mr. Dellen- 
baugh's book. He does not claim that it is 
by-any means an exhaustive treatise, and 
often brings hig reader up short in some 
very emtertaining bit of discussion with a 
remark to the effect that more can be 
found if desired on this or that point in 
Brinton or Parkman or some one else. A 
criticism of the book that seems fair is that 
it is too detailed for the general treatise, 
which is what it pretends be, and not 
detailed enough to make it ofgreat value 
from a scientific pint of vee The style 
of the writer is lucid, and own enthu- 
siasm and devotion to the subject are 
everywhere manifest. He does not see 
many faults in these first Americans, and 
those few he is very much inclined to at- 
tribute to the coming of the Europeans, 
whose gay banners, he says, glowed on one 
side with hope for one race and were black 
on the reverse with despair for another. 


The illustrations are many and beautiful, 
and add appreciably to the value and inter- 


est of the book, but its weight, due to the 
grade of paper necessary for the photo- 
graphs, is appalling, and renders its perusal 
for any length of time really impossible. 

Mr. Dellenbaugh has no use for any study 
of the American aborigines, or Amerinds, 
as he designates them, which does not 
recognize the absolute homogeneity of all 
the tribes found scattered over the West- 
ern continent and their absolute distinc- 
tion from all the nations of the East- 
ern continent, except that, as the Amer- 
inds were human beings and were sur- 
rounded »y the same elements of earth, 
air, and water, they naturally passed 
through the same phases of development 
that every branch of the human family 
has passed through on its way to civiliza- 
tion. He does not deny that the original 
stocks may have come from some other 
part of the world, but he sees no reason 
as yet for believing that they did, but 
rather that in the preglacial period man 
was able to live everywhere on the globe, 
even at the poles, and that it was the 
coming of the ice age that drove all toward 
the South and thus completely isolated the 
Amerindian tribes. The later homogeneity 
of these tribes he explains by this very 
fact of their being all crowded down into 
the narrow portion of the continent, where 
those who were in the most densely crowd- 
ed parts developed most rapidly, because 
such development was necessary for self- 
preservation. In time this culture filtered 
through in diminishing ratio, according to 
distance, to the colder and therefore less 
advantageous and less crowded regions. 
Before the glacial period, as well as after 
it, the author reasonably supposes that the 
tribes that were thus isolated from the 
rest of the world were unevenly developed, 
some being in advance of the others in va- 
rious ways and for various reasons, though 
ali were in the Stone Age in 1492. The 
author, moreover, utterly refuses to use 
the terms “ Paleolithic’ and “ Neolithic” 
in reference to periods of world culture, 
since, he says, there could never have 
been one time when all the men on the 
earth made bad. stone tools and another 
time when all made good ones, 

Tribes of men, he declares, always have 
been and always will be differentiated, and 
before the glacial period, as well as after 
it, some groups must have been far ahead 
of others, even certain men in a tribe, just 
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excelling others in shaping or 
“That very ancient 


as to-day, 
polishing thefr tools. 
men made very rude tools is doubtless 
true,"’ remarks the author, “ but that all 
ancient men made rough tools of the same 
style down to a certain fixed time, and 
that then all began on an improved or a 
smoothed type, is undoubtedly wrong.” 
He insists, too, that there is nothing to 
show that there was any mystery about 
the Mound Builders or the Cliff Dwellers. 
They were only Amerinds whose develop- 
ment took a form that was impressive 
and lasting. In connection with this point, 
the author points out that had it not been 
for the opportune arrival of the white men 
we should never have known from any 
remains that the Iroquois could have left 
of the admirable political system devel- 
oped by them. They would have disap- 
peared, as no doubt thousands of tribes 
have disappeared, in the far-away past, 
leaving no trace. 
of the Amer- 
World 
Dellen- 
people 
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ind languages to all the Old 
guages that, in the opinion of Mr 
baugh, bestows on the Amerind 


such vast antiquity in their isolation from | 


peoples; while, on adding to it the 
of their art works, their impie- 
and their pictographs hiero- 
glyphs, there seems to him no escape from 
granting them to be a division of man- 
kind by themselves. 


other 
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‘There 
surprised to learn that there were at least 
sixty-five separate stock languages to be 
distinguished in North America, so rad- 
ically separated from each other that it ts 
believed to be impossible that they could 
ever have sprung from one parent. There 
were aiso a large number of distinct dia- 
lects in each stock, sometimes as many as 
twenty in one stock language, differing 
from each other as much as English and 
German, for example. Moreover, we have 
it on the authority of Gatschel, an emi- 
nent student of Amerind dialects, that 
Indian languages are not gibberish, since, 
though they neglect tense and gender, they 
are superior in variety of personal pro- 
uouns and forms expressing mode of action 
or idea of property and relations of per- 
sons addressed to the subject of the sen- 
Among these languages exists, de- 
Dellenbaugh, a splendid field 
the origin, nature, and 
laws of language, even though many op- 
pertunities have passed never to return. 
The Amerinds have no written literature, 
but they will have one when the enormous 
number of their legends, myths, songs, and 
ceremonial lore, mnemonically recorded, 
have been written down by white men, 
There were books in Yucatan and Mexico, 
but the Spanish Bishops destroyed in the 
interests of Christianity almost every one 
they were able to find. A few copies or 
originals were sent to Europe as curiosi- 
ties, and one by one they have been found 
by scholars. That called the Codex Borgia 
was long in use as a plaything of the chil- 
dren of the Gustiniani family, and was res- 
cued by Cardinal Borgia. 


Following out the theory that the Amer- 
ind in his western world developed to a 
certain pomt exactly like his Buropean 
brothers, the author points out that the 
looms of the Navajos are much like those 
of the Oriental weavers, and that fabrics 
made by the Amerinds, past and present, 
are about the same as those produced the 
world over by savage tribes of people. 
The most southern tribes in America ex- 
celled in weaving, as in pottery. 

The reader's respect for the skill and 
inventiveness of the Indian tribes will 
surely be tremendously increaséd if he ab- 
sorbs all that the author's knowelge has 
spread before him in the chapters on 


* Carving and Sculpture,” ‘‘ Dwellings and 
Architecture,” “Weapons and Imple- 
ments,’ ‘‘ Mining, Metallurgy, and Science,” 
and “ Musical Instruments and Games,” 
and he will be quite ready, probably, to 
agree with Mr. Dellenbaugh that “ far 
from lacking industry and resolution, the 
‘savage Indian’ was applying himself in 
his way to the solution of the life problems 
which surrounded him.” He hunted and 
carried on farming operations to an extent 
sufficient to supply himself with food, 
even constructing irrigating canals where 
the aridity of the soil demanded them. 
Where the climate was severe enough to 
make shelter necessary, he developed the 
ability to build remarkably good and in- 
genious houses. The Eskimo’s snowhouse 
is a most clever contrivance. There is no 
doubt that the Amerind labored just as 
hard as necessity compelled him, and that 
is all that any white man does to-day. 
The Indian was only more fortunate in 
living when man’s wants were few. 


In the chapter on “ Myths, Traditions, 
and Legends" are many interesting items. 
Speaking of the numerous Indian legends 
which have been incorporated into our 
literature, the author says that Long- 
feliow’s “ Hiawatha” is good literature, 
but not good ethnology, because in it an 
Irequois hero-god is placed in a setting 
of Algonquin legends. This was not Long- 
fellow’s mistake, but Schoolcraft’s, on 
whose work Longfellow based his poem. 
To make Hiawatha an Algonquin hero, 
says Mr. Dellenbaugh, “is as if Europeans 
at some future age were to have placed 
before them a great epic narrative of 
French heroic adventure in which Prince 
Bismarck would appear as the chief and 
central Gallic figure in the glory and tri- 
umph of France.” 

It is hardly possible, even in a review as 
long as this one, to give much idea of the 
vast amount of detailed information con- 
tained in Mr. Dellenbaugh'’s work, or of 
the completeness with which in every 
phase of Amerindian life he traces the 
idea of the ethnic unity of the tribes and 
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NOW READY 


INLANDER 


By HARRISON ROPERTE6ON. 


2 strong novel was published last Thursday, and is 


probably in for a good run. 


Its author is a newspaper 


man, and helps Mr. Henry Watterson to direct the editorial 


policy Y the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


He has written seve- 


ral novels Y originality and power, notably “Red Blood and 


Blue.” 


The Inlander offers & vivid picture Y¥ Kentucky life. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


Other Thursday Publications 


MY AUTOBIOGR APHY—By Max Miller. 


8vo, $2.00, 


intensely personal book. 


An 


GOD’S PUPPETS—By Imogen Clark. A story of 


New York before the Kevolution. 


12mo, $1.50. 


MAN BUILDING—By President Lew's Ranson Fiske 


of Albion College. 


12mo, $1.25 net. 


MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Professor George M. Harper of Princeton. $1.25 net. 


AES TRIPLEX—By Robert Louis Stevenson, issued 


separately for Easter reading. 


50 cents, 


All these books deserve individual examina- 
tion, and may be seen at all booksellers. 


COMING 


Mrs. Gilbert’s Stage 
Reminiscences, a book 
by Edith Wharton, one 
by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, and others. 


30,000 


Ghe Old Gentleman 
of the Black Stock, 
by Thomas Nelson 
Page, has moved into 
its fiftieth thousand, 





**No Money in 
Massachusetts ”’ 


in 1786 was a cause of 


the strange uprising 

the poor against the rich, 
Shays’ Rebellion, which 
makes. the background 
for the New Romance, 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 


It is the best siory ever 
written by the author of 
“Looking Backward.” 
Mr. Howells ranks it as 
the very first of modern 
historical novels, and that 
sentiment is growing. 


Mlustrated $1.50 All Booksellers 


FOUR HUNDRED LAUGHS, 


OR FUN: WITHOUT VULGARITY. 


A Book of Jests, Toasts, Eccentric Rhymes, 


Witty Sayings, etc. 


Bound similar style to “Here ” Clo., Tc. 


Suet cneeae into before you 


** The Furtive Folk 
of the Forest’”’ 


is one of the living phr 
from the New genrescs 
of a Forest Maiden, the 
Hunter who loved her, 
and the Wild Animals 
whom she loved, 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


R. H, Stoddard says: 
“When Mr. Roberts di- 
vined this exquisite fan- 
tasy he divined the dic- 
tion in which it would of 
its own volition clothe it- 
self—the simplest, frank- 
est and freshest of felici- 
tous phrases.” 


Iustrated $1.50 Ail Booksellers 


DEATH, and AF TERWARDS 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


A beautiful new edition of this popular and 


vure- 
te TSe. 


) 
Sixteen editions of this work have already 
been sold in En; 


and America. 


AND THE CRIMINAL. By Richard Marsh. pra) aa 


re 


os EXTREMES by Maur By John 


Reteteon. " Go., 3.50: 





A Special Room for Them in Libra- 
ries—Prominent Librarians 
Give Their Views. 


On March 2 there appeared in these col- 
uwmns an editorial article entitled “Room 
for the Literature of Power.” It was 
based on the recent action of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, in setting apart a 
room containing what is called ‘The Stand- 
ard Library’’—a room not intended for 
study, says Mr. William B, Foster, the li- 
brarian, but as “a place for the enjoyment 
of books, pure and simple.” The plan is an 
outcome of efforts to encourage the reading 
of the best literature of the world rather 
than the ephemeral issues of the day, and 
it has followed a discussion extending over 
@ year or two among vrominent librarians 
of the United States at their State and Na- 
tional gatherings. 

At the outset it was decided by Mr. Fos- 

ter to include in the Providence collection 
only the literature ef power as distin- 
guished from that of knowledge. On the 
~gelection of the books great care and at- 
tention were bestowed, Mr. Foster having 
submitted lists of books to many compe- 
tent judges representing various points of 
view. The result is a small collection con- 
taining 1,013 volumes, chosen from 103 
writers of all ages and countries. The 
room has on its wall an inscription reading: 
“The books invite you, not to study, but 
to taste and read.” 

Since the opening of the Providence Li- 
brary'’s splendid new building, in Mareh of 
last year, this room has had many visitors, 
some of whom have probably gone there 
from curiosity, but others have been ani- 
mated by an avowed purpose of using and 
enjoying the collection. Inasmuch as this 
step may be said to have some National im- 
portance, because ef its widespread interest 
among the librarians of the country, the 
views ef prominent librarians upon the 
subject have been sought by THe New 
York Times Saturpay Review, the fol- 
lowing letter having been addressed to 
them: 

Tt has seemed to us that here is a step 
which, if taken by librarians in general, 
might accomplish far-reaching results at a 
time when all the world is rushing like 
mad to the reading of nothing but books 
of the day, the ephemeral nature of which 
we all know to be indisputable. 

It would please us very much if you 
would write for publication In Tur Satur- 
DAY REvinw a letter of from 200 to 400 
words, setting forth your views as to the 
wisdom of the step and its probable success 


in securing a more general reading of the 
books that are for all times. 


To this letter the responses printed below 
have been received: 


LIBRARIAN 
GRESS. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with interest 
article on “Room for the Literature of 
Power.” I see in the enterprise all 
the useful purpose that you ascribe to it. 
I wish I were certain that the purpose 
would be achleved. The usual fate of col- 
lections put together to represent a stand- 
ard is that they are subject to criticism as 
“incomplete ” or “ Inconsistent,’’ and then 
stand the shelves for decorative uses 
merely 

And still L believe in them, and am quite 
sure that one made by Mr. Foster would 
be free from pedantry, and, therefore, more 
likely to attract to active use. 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 

Washington, D. C., March 9, 1901. 

BILLINGS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your request for an opinion as to the wis- 
dom of the step taken by the Providence 
Publie Library in providing a special room 
containing what is termed the literature 
of power, intended not for study, but for 
enjoyment, and ‘the probable success of 
this step in securing a more general read- 
ing of books that are meant for all times,” 
is received. It is certain that the action 
of the Providence Public Library will se- 
cure greater attention the books thus 
selected than they would otherwise obtain. 
Whether it is wiser for a public library to 
spend, say, $10,000 for establishing such a 
and $700 annually 
ance, heat, light, &c., of using 
these sums to increase circulation, or to 
establish a department of local history, of 
technology, &c., is a which can 
only decided the circum- 
stances of Every pub- 
He 20,000 volumes or more has, 
or should all the books contained in 
the Prov collection of the literature 
of power the question as it presents 
itself to librarian is, Shall I buy a 
Guplicate set of these books to place in the 
special room, or shall I post up a list of 
these books, stating that they are in the 
library and are specially recomntended, 
and then the money to buy the latest 
Books in science and technology, which 
otherwise 1 must do without? 

Such a special collection would seem to 
be better suited to university and college 
libraries than to public libraries, but 
whether it will materially inerease the 
reading of the best books for acting on the 
emotions, and cerrespendingly diminish the 
use of other books, is a question which can 
only be answered by practical experience, 
and the results of this experience as seen 
in Providence after a few years will be of 
great interest. JOHN 8. BILLINGS 

New York, March 4, 1901, 
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CANFIELD, LIBRARIAN 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
When I tell you that only recently, in a 
moment of great weariness and discourage- 
ment, when the work and responsibility of 


DR. OF CO- 


the passing days seemed more than usually 
“on. my nerves,” and I was “ blue," indeed, 
I curled up in my easy chair, in my private 
study, and read “ Henry Esmond” till far 
into the night, and retired with renewed 
strength and a feeling that life ft really 
worth the living; and when © add that [ 
have re-read “ Peg Woffingtom"’ and have 
not yet read “ When Knighthood was in 
Flower,” and have dipped into a well-worn 
volume of Carlyle and have yet to open the 
coverg of “To Have and to Hold”; and 


| when I confess that one: of my chiefest as- 


pirations here fs to lave a room for the 
enjoyment and delectation of both officers 
and students, over the door of which I 
have thought to put the words “ Not know!- 
edge, but power; not information, but in- 
spiration "—then you will know how keenly 
I appreciate the thought of Mr. Fo , and 
this added proof of his wisdom and tact 
and extraordinary genius as a successful 
tempter of youth! 

By all means let his example find imitat- 
ors and successful followers in every publie 
library in the land. 

JAMES H. CANFIELD. 

New York, March 5, 1901. 


MR. THOMPSON, LIBRARIAN OF THE 

FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Foster of Providence is very much to 
be envied tm having in his fine new library 
building space to enable him to devote one 
reom. to be used, not so much for study 
purposes as for the enjoyment of good 
beoks, a pleasure which belongs so much 
more largely to a private library than to 
the ordinary free public library. I am 
compelled to write from a view of what I 
desire rather than what I can give to such 
readers as are indieated in your admirable 
editorial article of March 2, I will speak, 
therefore, of what I have sufficient floor 
space for, rather than what could and 
should be done in an institution of our 
present size. 


At the Free Library itself, on Chestnut 
Street, we have no room. which we car set 
aside altogether for purposes suggested in 
your article. We did, however, undertake 
an arrangement which has been very cor- 
dially approved by our readers and by 
many visiting Mbrarians. We are collect- 
ing together in a room called the “A” 
room (for purposes of distinction) one good 
edition of the collected works of standard 
authors. In this room we have placed the 
hundred-volume edition of Sir Walter Scott, 
with well-printed and well illustrated edi- 
tions of the mast important works of many 
writers, such as Fielding, Smollett, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Dumas, and Mrs, Barbauld's 
“ British Novelists.” Here, we have 
collected copies of works by many of the 
principal historians, choice bibliographies, 
and books on arts, architecture, and gen- 
eral literature, which we find many of our 
readers thoroughly enjoy, though as to the 
books in this particular room, the rule pre- 
vails that they may not be taken out for 
home use. It is hoped that in the course of 
the next year or two this work will have 
been very largely extended by the appre- 
priation, to purposes such as are above in- 
dicated, of some of the commodious and al- 
most luxurious rooms in the branch build- 
ing recently presented to the Trustees of 
the Free Library by Mr. Widener for use 
as a public library forever. 

The idea conveyed in your article is 
being there carried out by sétting apart 
different rooms for different collections 
of books, and in ene room, known as the 
“ Poets’ Corner,” and in another as 
“Drama,” are being gradually accumu- 
lated many hundreds of important books 
upon the subject to which each room ts 
dedicated. One large room would seem es- 
pecially to follow out the idea of your ed- 
itorial. It is devoted to literature. The 
comfortable chairs and the pleasant ap- 
pointments of the room make this exactly 
such a corner as you indicate, in whith 
the very books themselves invite a person 
not to study, but to taste and read. It 
seems indisputable that if persons are 
afforded the opportunity of enjoying 
thoroughly good books and of reading 
them through in a leisurely manner as 
persons do in their own libraries or in the 
libraries of well-appointed clubs, the real 
and truest aim of the library movement 
will receive an impetus gratifying to those 
who during the past fifty years have been 
fighting for the library movement and who 
are beginning to see a better use made of 
the oportunities afforded to the 
public. 
consider or 
by general 
mistic 

While it is true that many 
well accustomed to the habit 
think that unless a book is published with- 
in the last year or two it is not worth 
reading, yét those very readers, as soon 
as the habit of reading is established in 
them, find references to subjects, persons, 
places, and historical periods which catch 
their attention, and naturally per- 
sons proceed from food suitable to in- 
fants to food suitable to growing persons, 
and ultimately to the strong meats 
quired for mature constitutions, 
tainly do these readers proceed 
@ poor to a _  0better class of read- 
ing matter. If you watch the lists of 
works perused by a number of frequenters 
of public libraries, you will find that the 
change of the character of the books in a 
large majority of the readers, (between 
the years 1896 and 1900 for instance,) would 
be amazing, and to persons who were not 
familiar with this view of the case, almost 
incredible 

It would be very interesting to get 
twenty or thirty librarians having 
charge of large libraries a list of 
suitable for such a room us you consider to 
be the volumes shelved in “ The Standard 
Library.” It would not be easy to name 
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2,000 volumes which would pass muster in 


the judgment of all the litrarians con- 
sulted. There would be a remarkable di- 
versity ef opinion as to what standard 
books should be put tn what is to be prac- 
tically a private public library, where per- 
sons would have the privilege of selecting 
any beok of recognized Mterary value, pro- 
vided it was not the work of a living 
author. To have twenty such lists would 
be an invaluable contribution to bibliogra- 
phy and a@ great help to all Ifbrarians. 
- JOHN THOMSON, 
Philadelphia, March 6, 1901. 


MR. BOSTWICK, CHIEF OF THE CIR- 
CULATION DEPARTMENT, NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

To The New York Timea Saturday Review: 

Mr. Foster's Providence experiment of a 
standard-literature room is interesting and 
attractive. An opinion & priori regarding its 
effect on the taste of the public would not 
be worth very much. That can only be 
found out by trial, and localities differ so 
much that what may be true of Providence 
in this regard may not be true of New 
York or some other place. I should like to 
see the experiment tried in widely different 
places and to have it reported upon at the 
end of a year at each. 

There are, however, one or two things 
to be remembered, it seems to me, and one 
is the futility of trying to improve people's 
taste by telling them that they ought to 
read this or that. It is doubtful whether 
the man who sets out to read Grote’'s 
* History of Greece,” for instance, because 
he thinks it will “improve his mind," will 
derive any benefit from it. He will un- 
doubtedly come to a permanent stop in the 
second or third volume, (I have statistics 
that convince me of this,) and his fatlure 
will probably discourage him from making 
another trial. 

So far as such a standard collection says 
to the public, “ We are classic and improv- 
ing books; read us!" it will probably do 
actual harm. The good that it does will 
be among the “ browsers,”’ especially chil- 
dren, If these are allowed the freest kind 
of access to the standard shelves they will 
probably sooner or later open some good 
books that will prove fascinating to them. 
After the first step the rest. will be easy. 
But whether this result will be better at- 
tained by segregating the standard books 
than by leaving them on the open shelves 
with other works, and directing attention 
quietly to them by personal contact with 
the public it woul@ be difficult to say. In 
any case there can be no doubt of the in- 
terest of what Mr. Foster has been doing. 
It should be, and doubtless will be, done 
elsewhere. ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 

New York, March 9, 1901. 


MISS HAZELTINE, SECRETARY OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It has been a problem to know how to 
make the great reading public realize that 
there is something worth reading in the 
‘old books,’ and thus to divert them from 
the “ latest books."’ The increasing demand 
for the new books without regard to their 
nature or contents can well be viewed with 
alarm; “anything new!" is the cry. In 
vain has the librarian tried to induce the 
reading of standard works by offering them 
as substitutes, by publishing lists of them, 
and calling attention them 
subtle ways. 

It would seem that Mr. Foster's room for 
the “ Literature of Power’ might be the 
way to bring about a wider reading of those 
books that time has sanctioned. The ac- 
count of the “Standard Library" of the 
Providence Public Library in THE New 
York Times SaturpDay Review for March 
2 must surely meet with the approval of all 
who are interested in the highest develop- 
ment of the public library 
most practical one, for the very fact that 
these books are given a room by them- 
selves will arouse interest in them and lead 
people to handle, to examine and look into 
them, and having looked they will return 
to read and enjoy, or call for a duplicate 
copy for home reading. 


to in various 


Many people have always intended to 
read certain standard works some time, but 
have, put it off as matters of current inter- 
est have diverted their thought. To such 
this effigient catalogue cannot fail to be 
welcome and suggestive. Those who have 
not cared for these works of literature, or 
have thought they did not care, will at 
least notice them when they are given such 
prominence, and that is half the battle. 

It is to be hoped that many libraries will 
follow the initiative taken by the Provi- 
dence Public Library, which will certainly 
be productive of good results. The wonder 
is that plan not before 
been tried, and we are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Foster for his excellent 
example. 

MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE 
town, N. Y., March ff, 1001. 
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PEOPLES, LIBRARIAN OF 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I have read with 


MR. THE 


interest the article in 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
relating to the Providence Public Library 
and the work being done there to incul- 
cate a taste for reading above and beyond 
the ephemeral publications of the 
This is a which has engaged 
thought the 
the managers of most of 
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standard books may be consulted and se- 
lected distinct and separate from the fic- 
tion department. 


All devices such as that now introduced 
at Providence are to be commended. They 
undoubtedly do considerable good by bring- 
ing directly to the attention of the reader 
books that otherwise might be overlooked, 
but I am free to confess that after an. ex- 
perience of some years I have little faith 
that they will check to any appreciable ex- 
tent the feverish scrambte for the light and 
ephemeral issues of the present time. 


In the issue of Tue Saturpay Review 
which contained the article in praise of 
the work of the Providence Public Library, 
in an adjoining column, appeared an edito- 
rial on “Library Censorship,” concerning 
chiefly the Boston Public Library and the 
task it has undertaken on that line. From 
that article I quote as follows: “The task 
which the committee has set itself is evi- 
dently invidious and it appears also to be 
superfluous.” 


To attempt the censorship of the reading 
of people of mature years is something I 
would shrink from, and I do not wish to be 
understoed as defending the censorship as 
arranged at the Boston Public Library, but 
Boston's work ia at least directed in the 
right channel. 


If the devouring of so much unworthy 
reading matter is to be checked, a wise dis- 
crimination in the selections of the addi- 
tions to the public libraries will in my 
opinion be a long step towfird accomplish- 
ing that most desirable end. 


we ae 
New York, March 6, 1901. 


PEOPLES. 


MR. CARR, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Yo The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Returning home after an absence of sev- 
eral days I find your appreciative note of 
the 4th inst., asking for comments upon the 
“Standard Library” feature put into 
practice at Providence, and commented 
about in your editorial article of Mareh 2, 
Current demands and arrearages of work,’ 
both local and on account of the Ameriean 
Library Association, press me for time just 
now, and hence prevent my making that 
immediate response to your request that I 
should otherwise like to render. In liew of 
doing so I can only say that the idea in 
question has been a familiar ene with me 
for many years, and that I think ite first 
inception is due to Mr. J. N. Larned of 
Buffalo, whom I believe to be the originator 
of it as applied to public libraries in this 
country. 


as 


Here at Scranton we now have such @ 
collection numbering several hundred vol- 
umes, set apart on open shelves under the 
general class name-of,‘‘ Best Books."" They 
are mostly tg rather choice editions, and we 
dd to them‘as often as satisfactory sets 
of that nature can be picked up containing 
the writings of certain authors beliéved de- 
sirable for such purpose, We hope, in time 
to come, to be able to give them a separate 
room, and consequent facilities and attrac- 
tions for readers commensurate with the 
value of 1 collection. 

HENRY J 
March 8, 1901. 
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CARR. 
Scranton, Penn., 


MR. DANA, LIBRARIAN OF THE CITY 

LIBRARY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I most certainly the Provi- 
dence Library's plan of giving free access 
to standard literature. I do not agree with 
some of the arguments advanced by the 
library in favor of the plan as carried out, 
in a very limited way, in that library, and 
I disapprove of some of the arrangements 
and administration methods of other parts 
of the Library, which are in 
effect the outcome or accompaniments of 
the standard library plan by 
Mr. Foster. I believe in inviting the pub- 
lic to visit the shelves of its own library. 
I believe in restricting general to 
the shelves of a public library only so far 
as the character of certain books and the 
exigencies of administration make advis- 
able—and that meang very little 
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not seem to stand fall on its 

In setting forth the ad- 
standard library plan, he 
made, In effect, the claim that it is a bet- 
ter plan than the opening of the greater 
part of the circulating department of the 
library to the general public. In my opin- 
the public should have free access te 
a very large proportion of all the books 
lent for home Shall we deny them 
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capable of making proper selections? Shall 
we deny them this access on the plea that 
they will be more rapidly elevated and more 
thoroughly educated if they given ac- 
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would have shelves if the wishes of 
librarians consulted, is giving 
to the public to a “standard li- 
brary,’’ and more. It is giving room to the 
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of knowledge—if that distinction is 
more than a purely verbal ona 
and in many cases does, draw 
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matter how admirable, considered by 
ftgelf, access to such a collection of stand- 
ard books may be. 
JOHN COTTON DANA. 
Springfield, Mass., March 9, 1901. 


MISS JAMES, LIBRARIAN OF THE O8- 
TERHOUT FREE LIBRARY OF 
WILKESBARRE, PENN. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

T am glad to see that you have called at- 
tention to what seems to me a very impor- 
tant step in advance in library administra- 
tion. To the great majority of readers, to 
those even who are well read and lovers of 
good literature, the knowledge of the great- 
est books is often wanting. Comparatively 
few have been brought to know of them in 
their school days or since. To all such 
that standard libraiy room in the new 
Providence Library must be a revelation 
and an inspiration—a sanctum sanctorum, 
indeed, where every volume is a treasure 
worth careful reading and where the very 
spirit of the place tends to put the mind in 
a receptive attitude. 

We are fond of calling the library the 
university of the people. This department 
at Providence is evidently designed for a 
post-graduate course, and happy is he who 
can matriculate therein and enter upon a 
line of reading which will furnish him with 
enjoyment for the whole term; and what a 
blessed retreat it will be from the fashion- 
able fads of the day! 

It seems to us that in establishing this 
room Mr. Foster has touched high-water 
mark and has instituted a standard of 
reading which must affect the character of 
the whole library. As the grammar schools 
are raised in aim by the presence in the 
town of a high school to which its pupils 
may aspire, so a library must exert a more 
elevating influence, that holds as its chief- 
est treasure a room filled with the choic- 
est literature of all ages. 

HANNAH P. JAMES. 

Wilkesbarre, Penn., March 7, 1901, 
GAILLARD, LIBRARIAN OF 
WEBSTER FREE LIBRARY. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It was a genuine pleasure to me to learn 
of the room which has been set aside in the 
Providence Public Library to be used for 
standard books. 

Probably every librarian has felt the need 
ef some method of checking the mad rush 
for the newest works of fiction, and has 
felt equally in despair of interesting the 
public in our splendid inheritance, the liter- 
ature of the ages. Because a book has an 
attractive cover, and is widely adver- 
tised, altheugh it is in itself scarcely worth 
reading, very many persons prefer it to 
some volume with a self-won reputation 
that is worldwide. This is an evil which 
has increased enormously with the growth 
of the public libraries, and is one which 
must be met, and, so far as possible, be 
@vercome, or very greatly moderated. 

The action of the Providence Public Lé- 
brary should, in the opinion of many 
librarians, be followed in whole or in part 
in every public library. In the many libra- 
ries steps have been taken to call attentfon 
to books which must not be forgotten. Spe- 
cial reading lists and bulletin board notices 
are employed to attain this end, as well as 
“best book” cards fin the card catalogue. 
It is often not convenient to set aside a 
room to be used only for standard books, 
but every library can call attention to spe- 
cial books in many ways. In the library of 
which I have charge it is the custom to 
give red and white stars to the books which 
make literature. To increase the use of old 
books and to somewhat check the reading 
of the ephemeral novels, the reserve 
system for fiction has been discontinued. 
For the use of girls a scrapbook has been 
made, in which are short, annotated lists 
of those books which our mothers loved. It 
has been interesting to observe that chil- 
dren are quite as fond of some of these 
older books as they are of the splendid 
books for young people of to-day. Another 
method practiced is providing special 
shelves and bookcases for standard books 
relating to particular subjects, as, for ex- 
ample, the history of the fine arts, the his- 
tory of literature, &c. 

The success of thus giving prominence to 
standard literature is not to be questioned. 
The very fact that a library officially main- 
tains that certain books are more valuable 
than others is enough to cause much of the 
weaker and poorer class of literature to 
rest peacefully on the shelves. 

EDWIN WHITE GAILLARD. 

New York, March 7, 1901. 
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The Empress Augusta.* 

This biographical sketch of the Empress 
Augusta has been translated from the 
Norwegian by E. M. Cope. Its author, 
Clara Tschudi, has given us a most read- 
able memoir, containing not only an ac- 
count of the personal characteristics and 
life of the Empress, but also a synopsis 
of Prussian and German history for a 
period covering five reigns—from the trou- 
bled times of Frederick William III. and 
Queen Louise, through the building of a 
united German Empire, with its constant 
wars and victories, down to the present 
day. In the translator's preface, E. M. 
Cope says that, in spite of her long life 
and prominent position, the world knows 
comparatively little of the Empress Au- 
gusta: 


She was a noble woman, in whom we 

trace the development of character 
maturing of strength 
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VERY PIANIST, EVERY SINGER 


ILL be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb uniform edition, the most celebrated and 


most melodious vocal and instrumental compositions that have ever been written. 


Such an 


opportunity is now afforded in the magnificent new and enlarged edition, in eight volumes, 
which contain over 2,200 pages, nearly sheet music size, of the LIBRARY OF THE 


WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


300 tions tor the piano [pages |Over 2,200 Pages! 350 


20 EDITORS AND SPECIAL 
CONTRIBUTORS, INCLUDING 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
GERRIT SMITH, 

HELEN HENDRICK JOHNSON, 
FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


This valuable permanent collection 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 


those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth 


the cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Li- 


brary ever published.""—7he Keynote. 
“I look for one favorite 


after another and 


I find them all there ”"—Lovuise CHANDLER MOUL- 


TON. 
“A most 


valuable collection of instrumental 


and vocal music, printed in convenient form, with 
valuable notes and information added,’’—SENATOR 


ALLISON of lowa. 


“A vocal and instrumental! library of rare excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness.’’— 7 be Pianist. 


Free for Examination 


This Complete Musical Library for the Home is in 8 volumes, 4 Vocal and 4 Instrumental, 
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Should 
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ssess this Musical Library. 


he collection is crowded with the best selections for every occasion. 


songs for all voices, with! 1,100 
piano accompaniment. 
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duced in 1864. She excelled as an organ- 
izer, and the number and wide scope of 
her charities testify at the present day, 
to her capabilities as well as fo her real 
tenderness of heart. Her tastes were 
those of peace and intellectual develop- 
ment, which were simply unintelligible to 
the Emperor. 


The present sketch opens very dramatic- 
ally, at the time of Augusta's greatest tri- 
umph—Berlin en féte—Sept. 3, 1870, when 
as Queen of Prussia she had received the 
news of the victory of Sedan from her 
husband, King William, which, having been 
published to the world, was followed by 
all sorts of public rejoicing. 


It was to Augusta that the ms ad- 

ressed his dispatches with news of defeat 

or victory; it was she who ordered their 
ublic announcement, and it was she who 

‘ormed the rallying point for the crowds 
assembled outsi the castle, not only be- 
cause she was the wife of the King, but 
because she had taken up her true voca- 
tion and put herself in intimate touch with 
her people. “The Fatherland expects 
every woman to do her duty, and the first 
is to send help to the Rhine,” had been 
her cry from the very beginning of the 
war, and one association after another 
arose under her o nizing direction, at 
e herself never once 


Ill, King of Prussia, living happily and 
quietly until the war with France. WNa- 
poleon overcame the Prussians at the bat- 
tle of Jena, Oct. 14, 1806, and, with his 
army, entering Berlin thirty days later. 
Queen Loulse and her family fled before 
the conquerors, and her sons—and especial- 
ly William, afterward the great Emperor— 
never forgot her words to them: 


One single day has sufficed to overthrow 

eat men have been building up for 

s. You, my sons, are old enough 

sp the force of events which are 

crushing us to the dust; l them when 

your mother has ceased to live; weep, but 

do not be satisfied with tears alone—work, 
and grow strong. 


One would lke to linger over the story 
of Queen Louise; the strong influence 
she exerted upon her husband, which pre- 
vented his entering Into an alliance witn 
Napoleon; the latter becoming more and 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


only daughters of reigning houses, or of 
those that had formerly ruled, were of suf- 
ficiently high birth, so, although his love 
for his cousin never altered, Prince William 
submitted to the inevitable, and in 1829 
married the youngest daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar and his wife, the Grand 
Duchess Maria Paulowna of Russia, sister 
of the Emperor Alexander. Augusta had 
grown up at Weimar, a student caring little 
for Court life; being Goethe's special fa- 
vorite, although all her masters were de- 
voted to her. 


ment to Augusta; the birth of her children, 
“our Fritz” and Louise, afterward Duch- 


the Court under Frederick 


land, eldest daughter of 
birth on Jan. > 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
take pleasure in stating that 
Miss Frothingham’s novel, The 
Turn of the Road, has won a 
marked success, not only in Bos- 
ton, where there would natur- 
ally be a strong, friendly local 
interest in the book, but in all 
parts of the country. This is 
shown by the highly favorable 
criticisms of the press, and yet 
more by the generous orders 
which have exhausted the stock. 
A new supply will be ready 
Wednesday next, and the book 
goes at once to the 


Fifth Printing. 


The Turn of 
The Road 


Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. 
A handsome book. 12mo, $1,50- 


NEW YORK. 


It is no small achievement to have 
conceived a character of such brave- 
ry as Miss Frothingham’s hero. . . . 
All described with skill extraordi- 
nary in an untried writer. It 
is an admirable performance.— 
Times Saturday Review. 


The Turn of 
The Road 


BOSTON, 


One of the most delightful among 
the mew romances. The natural ease 
of the story teller, the grace and 
swing of the narrative, the simple 
force of the details, and the realistic 
emotional romance as the course of 
true love becomes more and more 
troubled, make this a most attract- 
ive volume.—Herald. 


The Turn of | 
The Road 


CHICAGO, 


We make no attempt to tell the 
charming story. "What the reader 
will like is that in all its essential 
parts it is a love story pure and 
simple. It is a story of true pas- 
sion, and the hero will be understood 
by every true man, while the various 
and seemingly conflicting conditions 
of mind of the heroine will be under- 
-stood by every true woman.—Inter 
Ocean. 


The Turn of 
The Road 


MILWAUKEE. 


Not a tragedy but a tale of victory 
won from defeat,—an intense and 
concentrated story which closely 
holds attention,—one of the reada- 
ble books of the year, a piece of 
thoroughly good workmanship.— 
Sentinel. 


The Turn of 
The Road 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

A powerful story, alive with in- 
terest and movement from the first 
chapter to the last.—Chronicle, 

In plan and execution there have 


been few works of fiction as notable 
in the past year.—The Argonaut. 


The Turn of 
The Road 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17TH Street, New York 


GENERAL CHARLES KING’S NOVELS. 
Always Popular. Just Published. 
IN SPITE OF FOES. 
With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth; $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers, or by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Pablishers, Philadelphia. 
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Reception to Him at the Authors 
Club—The Speech He Made. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison was entertained at 
the Authors Club last Monday evening in 
the clubrooms in the Carnegie Building. 
About sixty members and their friends 
were present, The welcome extended the 
well-known English critic, historian, and 
Positivist was most cordial. The brief im- 
promptu address which he made was fre- 
quently interrupted with warm applause. 
Among those present were Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, the Rev. John White Chad- 
wick, Dr. John 8S. Billings, Capt. A. T. Ma- 
han, George Haven Putnam, Henry Abbey, 
Spencer Trask, Charlies de Kay, Major 
James W. Powell, Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
Montgomery Schuyler, Willlam H. 
McElroy, Charles Henry Webb, (" John 
Paul,”) Frank H. Dodd, John D. Champlin, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, R. R. Bowker, James 
Herbert Morse, C, Alexander Nelson, Henry 
Holt, Arthur C, Bostwick, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, Rossiter Johnson, Titus 
Munson Coan, Duffield Osborne, Hamilton 
Holt, Thomas B. Connery, Prof. Calvin 
Thomas, Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., Joel 
Benton, Joseph B. Gilder, Edward 8. Van 
Zile, William D,. MacCracken, Thomas F. 
Clark, the Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, and 
Col. Charles L. Norton. 

George Cary Eggleston presided, and said 
that he would transgress his usual custem 
and not introduce the guest of the evening 
first. Instead, he would call upon Dr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway to say a few words con- 
cerning Mr. Harrison and what he stood 
for, Dr. Conway related with fine personal 
touches and anecdotes his long acquaint- 
ance with Frederic Harrison, and described 
the work that was being done by the Posi- 
tivists in London. ‘“ Sometimes,’ he said, 
“TI have made my way through the heavy 
and close air of a London fog, into an at- 
mosphere still more dense and foul in New- 
ton Hall to hear this man speak. And there 
I have found one window open to the light 
and the azure."’ Mr. Harrison, on being in- 
troduced, spoke in part as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Au- 
thors Club: I am more pleased than I can 
say with your. kind welcome to me. I have 
been in this country about a month. I have 
been in several places and have seen much 
to interest and to attract me, and I have 
received no more friendly welcome than 
that of to-night. I hold your country, gen- 
tlemen, and the great principles which gave 
It birth particularly dear. I regard George 
Washington as the greatest and purest of 
modern patriots. 

I have been ta Washington. I was pres- 
ent at the inauguration of your President, 
and I had the pleasure of conversing with 
Mr. McKinley. I also exchanged some views 
with his opponent, Mr. Bryan. Everywhere, 
as I have said, I was most kindly received 
But, gentlemen, the more I contemplate 
my presence here to-night, the more am I 
at a loss to account for it. In my own coun- 
try, I never aspired to such distinction. I 
never thought of myself as an author. In 
fact, I am quite sure that none of my own 
countrymen so regard me. The idea that 
fifty or sixty American authors have gath- 
ered here to-night to receive in me a Brit- 
ish author quite disconcerts me. I never 
received such an honor from a similar 
gathering in my own country. In fact, I 
am not sure that it would be possible to 
have fifty or sixty British authors peace- 
fully assembled under one roof. They are 
sometimes occupied with tearing one an- 
other to pieces. But, I repeat, I am over- 
whelmed with this reception. It is a revela- 
tion» to me. I may say a revelation of a 
heretofore unsuspected tribute to my small 
efforts. To be sure, I have published a cer- 
tain amount of print. And now you have 
given me the right to say that I am an 
author, and when I return to England I 
shall say that a large and important gath- 
ering of representative writers of the 
United States entertained me as their fel- 
low-craftsman. You may be sure that I 
shall zealously guard the title you have 
been good enough to imply belongs to me. 

My old friend, Dr. Conway, has spoken 
to you of our gatherings in New- 
ton Hall, and has called attention to the 
representatives of the various races that 
we have had in our audiences. One of our 
most attentive friends has been the Chi- 
nese Minister in London, Sir Chichen Lo- 
feng-lu, whose attitude has been so much 
harder to bear than that of Minister Wu 
here. You are well out of a certain dis- 
graceful war in China. In London the Chi- 
nese Minister has had to contend against 
a spirit of national lawlessness, which of 
late has been sweeping England and the 
Continental countries. They have been re- 
gardiess of those principles upon which a 
great and liberal nation should rest; they 
have set at defiance the motives which 
should alone inspire action by a nation that 
is Hberal and would be really great, and 
they and their citizens, who are under the 
spell of expanding territory by criminal 
means, have hurled diatribes upon that 
small body of public-spirited men who have 


dared to proclaim the wickedness of it all. 


This is the subject which has kept my 
pen busy. But many men who have 
written less have been called ‘* authors,”’ 
and possibly I might be, too, even in Eng- 
land, were it not for the fact that my 
works very often found their fate in the 
wastepaper baskets. And I assure you gen- 
tlemen, that I feel highly complimented to 
discover here that some Americans have 
been reading that which has managed to 
get to this country. 
whom I have met have been good enough 
to call my bound-up lectures ‘ books.” 

Graciously and with like enthusiasm my 


old friend Dr, Conway, who, I may say, is 


the oldest friend that I have in America, 
has told you something about the work of 
a certain abused community in London, 
which has drawn its inspiration from the 
teachings of Auguste Comte. Gauged by 
what some estimable gentlemen of the 
press have said of us, we do not amount to 
much. We have been accused of being only 
a small, lonely, and isolated minority. We 
have been called cranks. Some of our 
critics have charitably said that we were 
harmless cranks; others have taken a con- 








| them 
| more 


|} but we 
And these Americans | : : 


| like 
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view and have called us dangerous. 
Our numbers may be small, but, gentlemen, 
if stheerity and singleness of purpose count 
for anything; if zea) and quick intelligence 
be reckoned, that which is in our few 
would furnish mental activity for a host 
of our maligners. For this reason we 
have been moderately successful; but often 
our efforts have had such a small measure 
of success that sometimes it has not 
seemed like success at all. And I am grati- 
fied, gentlemen, that as small as has been 
the measure of success, some Americans 
seem to have heard about it. But I would 
emphasize the fact that we do not pretend 
to have a hard-and-fast creed, nor have 
we surrounded ourselves with the formulas 
of a sect. No attempt has been made to 
form a sect. Such an attempt at this time, 
it seems to me, would be the height of 
pedantry. It may be evolved later, but not 
in our day. But from time to time, by fol- 
lowing the more practical and at the same 
time -simpler interpretations of the spirit 
of Comte, we have faced certain questions 
of more or less public importance and have 
solved them from the basis established by 
him, 


The labor question, with its intricate re- 
lations of labor and capital; its constructive 
and destructive legislation; its moral and 
legal rights, has absorbed much of our at- 
tention. Often we have worked shoulder to 
shoulder with the great labor leaders. I 
cannot too highly commend the work that 
has been done by John Burns, Member of 
Parliament from Battersea. I respect this 
man, his devotion to bis fellows, his strict 
honesty in dealing with all matters, and I 
am glad to say that his efforts have not 
been made in vain. Nor have our own in 
this respect. Although now the labor ques- 
tion is far from being entirely satisfactory, 
I may say that in England, more than in 
any other country in Europe, our laboring 
men have less cause for just complaint. 
There are no grave complaints there calling 
for immediate legislation. 


Although we Positivists are active in lo- 
cal and national elections, we have a fixed 
idea as to the present scope of our useful- 
ness. Not one of us, I believe, has ever 
presented himself as a candidate for public 
office. Where our work has brought us In 
touch with the various religious denomina- 
tions we have not disputed the way or an- 
tagonized. In our work among the masses 
we found in many cases that the efforts of 
a charitable religion had preceded us. Then 
we gave our most cordial co-operation. We 
earnestly supported that which we found 
was performing the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and we put ourselves in 
line with the best reforming spirit of our 
times. It did not matter whether we dif- 
fered with our allies for the moment on 
questions of orthodoxy. 


My friend Dr. Conway has described the 
Positivists as a “Church which was ab- 
solutely and consistently opposed to the 
shedding of human blood—as the faithful 
among the faithless.” We are opposed to 
the extension of territory or to the exten- 
sion of commerce by means of war. For 
over thirty years the spirit of conquest by 
force of arms has been augmenting in Eu- 
rope, and I ami sorry to say that it has 
not left the United States unscarred, nor 
has it at times failed to veil the free and 
liberal and righteous traditions of your 
country. In the country of Pitt and Chat- 
ham its effect has been appalling. Some- 
times I think it has robbed men who are 
more than ordinarily intelligent of all 
power of moral perception. And when the 
fit has been on them they have denounced 
me as “A Little Englander,” as a “ peace- 
at-any-price man,"’ and have abused me to 
the full extent of their awful and exhaust- 
ive vocabulary. Their greatest joy seems 
to be to picture to themselves my speaking 
to empty benches, and they doubtless 
imagine that I am now so employed in 
America. But I fear that when I go back, 
I shall be vain enough to tell them the 
truth; to tell them that there are people 
in this country who abhor war which ig- 
nores all moral responsibility, war which 


| appeals to the lust of man, quite as much 


as does the despised community in Newton 
Hall. 

And now, gentlemen of the Authors Club, 
allow me once more to thank you for your 
welcome and encouragement. The sym- 


| pathy, the cordiality, which you have dis- 
| played here to-night has touched me deep- 
j ly. 


I have been proud to meet you in these 
And I am reminded of the 
Italian critic who, when he 
in a vast picture gallery, 
surrounded by hundreds of pictures, ex- 
claimed: ‘Ed io sono anche pittore '’—I, 
too, am a painter. And I, too, am an au- 
thor. 

There have 


surroundings. 
story of an 
found himself 


been times when I have 
to myself the question, Who are to suc- 
ceed the great ones? Who are to take the 
places of Tennyson, of Carlyle, of Ruskin, 
and in your country of Lowell, of Long- 
fellow, of Emerson? That question is not 
perhaps to be answered as yet. But cer- 
tainly the quest for high places is being 
eagerly pursued both in this country and 
my own. We are living in a time of eager 
and rapid development, in letters as well 
as in other things. American books are 
making their way among us in England 
and you appear to be reading English 
books with an energy which is only equaled 
by ours in reading your books. All this is 


right and good. For it brings about the 
way to an intellectual alliance of infinite 
benefit to us all. I am aware that certain 
of my misguided countrymen, some of 
high in office, look for something 


put 


But I am sure you would never desire that, 
our rules of action in all things political 
are so dissimilar. We shall go our sepa- 
rate ways, and work out our own destinies, 
shall ever bear toward each other 
sympathy and good will. 


One thing that has particularly struck me 


in this country has been the spirit of phil- | 


anthropy which is everywhere afsplayed 
by your wealthy citizens. A remarkable in- 
stance of such munificence has been made 
known within the last few days. These 
great gifts to libraries, schools, and 
leges have surprised me. We have nothing 
it in England Why we have it not 
would take too long to tell. Our social sys- 
tem is different from yours. There the 
heir of a wealthy house has to provide the 
means through which his son, or it may be 
his grandson, may take his place in Parlia- 
ment, er may become the head of a noble 


They yearn for a political alliance. | 


col- | 


| conflict 


; er 





} 
| 
} 
| 





line. Apparently an Ameriean college has 
only to ask, and means are given it. No- 
body in England ever thinks of bestowing 
upon our colleges the much-needed endow- 
ments which your citizens so freely bestow 
upon yours. I congratulate the people of 
the United States in possessing such gen- 
erous donors, and I congratulate them also 
in possessing such a large and well-cared- 
for reading publié, 

Mr. Harrison, as he states In his address, 
has been in this country very nearly @ 
month. He has spoken in Chicago on cur- 
rent politics; he has. been. the horored 
guest at the Century Club and the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, in. this city; he has 
lectured at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Columbia. He will return to England early 
in April. Mr. Harrison, although for many 
years known to a particular American pub- 
lic as a literary and dramatic eritic and as 
the President of the London Positivist Com- 
mittee, first possibly won general attention 
here through his attitude toward those ac- 
“tions of the British Colonial Office which 
made war in South Africa inevitable. 


Although, as he says, many of his works 
are bound volumes of his lectures, he 
has written much which, even in its origi- 
nal form, may be regarded as permanent 
literature. A new volume from his pen 
entitled “The Writings of King Alfred” 
will shortly make its appearance from the 
press of The Macmillan Company, while 
between 1862 and the present year he has 
presented the following books: ‘“‘ The Mean- 
ing of History,” ‘“ Order and Progress,"’ 
“Comte’s Positive Policy,” ‘“‘The Choice 
ef Books,” “‘ Oliver Cromwell,” “ Annals of 
an Old Manor House,” “ Victorian Litera- 
ture,”’ introductions to Comte’s *' Positive 
Philosophy" and to Carlyle’s “ Past and 
Present, “‘ William the Silent,” and ‘ The 
Millenary of King Alfred.” 


Army Frontier Life.” 


“The Heritage of Unrest” is a strong 
story of army frontier life in the seventies. 
The reader has his choice of several points 
of view from which to regard it, with the 
certainty of finding matter of interest and 
refiection whatever “‘ standpunkt’’ he may 
adopt. 

As a story of adventure pure and simple, 
it is naturally full of stirring incident and 
of tragic situations, some of which one is 
fain to read with the eye of realization 
close shut. A tale that deals with Indian 
outbreaks may not more than hint at de- 
taila, Nor is the initial scene of death ifn 
the desert less heart-crushing than certain 
more bloody that follow. Indeed, the chief 
fault to be found with the story lies in its 
dominant note of tragedy, tragedy softened 
sometimes by love and relieved by fine 
characters and brave action, but neverthe- 
less always latent and inevitable 

As indicated, however, by its title, the 
chief interest of the story lies in its work- 
ing out of a problem of heredity. In truth, 
upon hero as well as upon heroine has 
fallen a “ heritage of unrest,’’ but the de- 
velopment of the results of two strange 
psychic inheritances proved too much for 
the author, and she vraiher abandons 
Cairness; he might almost as well have 
had an ordinary ancestry. Felipa, the 
child of a white man and an Apache squaw, 
a girl bearing slight physical trace of her 
Indian descent, reared in ignorance of it, 
educated, intelligent, beautiful, holds the 
centre of the stage from first to last, and 
in her the author illustrates the power of 
heredity, the mother’s savage race calling, 
calling with compelling voice through every 
barrier of civilizing blood and environment. 
Felipa is a strong creation, with her 
Apache under-soul, her sub-conscious thirst 
for cruelty, her indifference in the pres- 
ence of suffering, her wild moments of 
atavism, and, at the same time, her un- 
flinching truth and courage, her absolute 
loyalty, her capacity for sacrifice. She is 
not lovable, but she commands an almost 
unwilling admiration. The author, mindful 
of the law of * Like unto like,’ has ended 
the rom in the happiest way. Death 
was kind, kinder than life 

The that remains How true 
is this portrayal? The case of Heredity vs. 
Environment is long in settling, and has 
always fascinated and novelists. 
George Eliot's Spanish gipsy felt the im- 
perious call of race even more than Felipa. 
In ** Senator North Mrs. Atherton gives 
a singularly repulsive portrayal of negro 
characteristics not only striking through a 
white but accentuated by the 
opposing the one 
blood. the other hand, Mr. Howells 
makes a tincture of negro ancestry dis- 
astrous only in its effect upom the mind of 
the unsuspecting girl thus endowed. In 
“The Children of Gibeon"’ Sir Walter Be- 
want takes the that rearing 
and education can do all things, the 
burglar’s facile fingers becoming transmut- 
ed into artistic deftness in the rescued and 
uplifted offspring—though here, to be sure, 
no race complications. 
rd this 
gaced subject of heredity, 
that we not yet ready for the 
and are hence incompetent to decide wheth- 
right in sucn 
Felipa’'s Apache strain. Be 
she is a character of much 


ince 


is, 


question 


poets 


envelope, 


of 


On 


strains in 


Baconian view 


even 


were 
investi- 
feel 
question, 


In rege to insufficiently 


we can but 
are 
our author ts 
potentiality to 
that it may, 


ascribing 


as 


| originality and force, and is well supported 


Landor and by the 
but of distinct 


fin 
rine 


by the of 
others of less importance, 


ire 


| vitality, that move upon the stormy stage. 


The story carries the reader along with it, 
that true historic value be- 
to the novel which consci- 
portrays contemporary 


and 
longing 
entiously 


possesses 

alone 

condi- 

tions, 

*THE HERITAGE OF UNREST. By Gwendolen 
Overton In one volume. Pp. 329. 12mo, 


Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Compaay, 
$1.50, 





LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tas New York Timps¢ Sat- 
URDAY REViEw By 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, March 10.—The change in the 
eharacter of the two leading Liberal news- 
papers since the beginning of the South 
African war is a noteworthy event. Before 
the war The Daily Chronicle was, to my 
mind, by far the best newspaper in Eng- 
land, with, of course, the exception of The 
Times. It was, however, the organ of the 
Radical section of the Liberal Party, and, 
while no man doubted the absolute honesty 
of the editor in chief, Mr. Massingham, its 
leading articles were characterized by a 
narrow and prejudiced spirit, which made 
the paper extremely distasteful to all Con- 
servatives. The Daily News was the organ 
of the more liberal Liberals. While no con- 
servative could fully agree with its opin- 
ions, they were always expressed with a 
fairness and courtesy which, to a large ex- 
tent, disarmed criticism. Like The Chron- 
icle, The News was an excellent newspaper, 
and those who differed from it both in poli- 
tics and religion thoroughly respected it. 

When the war broke out The Daily News 
sturdily supported the Government. It rec- 
ognized that the war had been forced on 
England by the Boers, and that the only 
thing to bt done was to fight it through 
with all the vigor that England could put 
forth. On the other hand, The Chronicle 
still clung to the myth that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had driven the noble and pious Boers 
into armed resistance by his wicked policy, 
and that the war was a disgrace to the 
British Empire. In England the proprietors 
of a great daily invariably give the editor a 
free hand, but in this instance the proprie- 
tors of The Chronicle found it impossible to 
support their editor. Moreover, the course 
taken by Mr. Massingham was ruining the 
circulation of the paper. Thousands of old 
subscribers dropped it, and no loyal man 
was willing to be seen with it in his hand. 
The editor was, therefore, asked to resign, 
and, with a new staff, The Chronicle be- 
came a thoroughly loyal paper. In other 
respects also the tone of the paper was 
changed. It became, like The Daily News, 
fair and judicious, instead of bigoted and 
prejudiced. In a very short time it recov- 
ered all that it had lost, and to-day The 
Chronicle stands much higher in the esti- 
mation of honest men of all parties than it 
ever stood before. 

An equally marked change has come over 
The Daily News. A few weeks ago it 
passed under the ‘control of the oppopents 
of the war, and is now the organ of Little 
Englandism. It has, so to speak, put on 
the cast-off garments of The Daily Chron- 
icle. It is still a good newspaper, but it is 
no longer the organ of moderate Liberal- 
ism. In short, The Daily News and The 
Chronicle have changed places. The former 
is what The Chronicle used to be, and The 
Chronicle is what The News formerly was. 
It would not be surprising if the two pa- 
pers were to exchange all their former 
subscribers, and it is rather a pity that 
they do not exchange their names. 

Looking at the matter from a purely com- 
mercial point of view, there can be but 
little doubt that The Chronicle is largely 
the gainer by this curious exchange of 
opinions and policy with The News. That 
the latter must lose many of its former 
readers is self-evident, and it certainly 
seems as if its aggregate circulation must 
be seriously diminished by its extraordi- 
nary change of front. If The Chronicle 
lost so heavily by opposing the war, The 
News ought to lose still more heavily, for 
its present course must be more distaste- 
ful to the old readers of The News than 
the pro-Boer course of The Chronicle was 
to its readers. However, that is a matter 
with which the public has no concern. The 
public simply takes notice of the fact 
that: the new Chronicle is virtually the old 
News, and that the new News is in reality 
Mr. Massingham's Chronicle under another 
name. 
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Literature recently pointed out the falsi- 
ty of the way in which the average for- 
eigner is portrayed in English novels. It 
dwelt at some length on the impossible 
Frenchmen and incredible Russian women, 
with whom all novel readers are familar, 
but it only gave a few lines to the ma- 
ligned Italian of the British novelist. I 
have often wondered what could be the 
origin of the Italian of the average Anglo- 
Saxon novel writer. It seems to be a 
matter of faith among all Anglo-Saxons 
that no Italian is personally clean. That 
monstrous theory probably originated in 
the fact that most Italians have darker 
skins than mest Anglo-Saxons. However 
ft originated it is certainly widespread, 
and as a rule accepted without question 
by all Englishmen and most Americans. 
It meed hardly be said that there is not 
a word of truth in it. Workingmen the 
world over are not famous for cleanliness, 
and the Italian workman being much poor- 
er than the Anglo-Saxon workman, is un- 
doubtedly less addicted to cleanliness. But 
the Italian gentleman is as clean as any 
ether gentleman—whatever novelists may 
say or imply. F 
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Again, the Italian of fiction ts invari- 
ably treacherous, ful, and a fortune 
hunter. Many Italians have married rich 
Engtish and American women, and in many 
cases it is undoubtedly true that they 
would not have married women without 
fortunes. But that is no reason why the 
Italians should be ranked as a nation of 
fortune hunters. Many Englishmen have 
married rich American girls. Are we 
therefore to assume that all Englishmen 
are fortune Rhunters? I should not mysclif 
assume that the average Neapolitan is 
trustworthy in all circumstances, but ven 


among Neapolitans I have known men who 


of ie “-% 
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have proved thémselves to be Worthy of all 
possible respect, while among other Ital- 
ians, especially those of Tuscany and the 
North, the standard of trusfworthiness is 
as high as it is in any other country. The 
ignorant Italian of the lower classes is 
prone to be revengeful, for that is a tra- 
dition which he has been taught by genera- 
tions of ancestors to regard as manly and 
laudable, but the average Italian gentle- 
man is no more revengeful than the av- 
erage Anglo-Saxon. These facts must be 
known to thousands of Englishmen and 
Americans, but they are utterly ignored by 
Anglo-Saxon novelists. The Italian of fic- 
tion is a type that is apparently as inde- 
structible as the stage Irishman, and the 
nevelist who should endow a Tuscan gen- 
tleman with the virtues which are sup- 
posed to be the birthright of the Anglo- 
Saxon would be regarded by most of his 
readers as an ignorant person who knows 
nothing of Italians. Even Englishmen who 
write history seem unable to comprehend 
that Italfans are much like other people 
Mr. Augustus B. Wylde, who has just writ- 
ten a valuable book on “‘ Modern Abyssin- 
ia,’ which every one who wishes to know 
that interesting country ought to ‘read, 
seems to have led to understand the 
motives which spurred Gen. Baratieri to at- 
tack the Abyssinians at Adowa, and he in- 
forms us that the battle’ was fought in 
order to give reason for a political cry 
at home. It ought not to be difficult for 
Mr. Wylde to ascertain the facts in the 
case. It is true that they have never ap- 
peared in print, but they are known to 
thousands of Italians. Baratieri’s motive 
in ordering an attack, which he did against 
the remonstrances of all his officers, was 
to overthrow Crispi, and secure his own 
retention in command. He was merely 
the tool of a conspiracy, the history of 
which has yet to be written. 
*-*¢ 
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Mr. Meredith dislikes the name of Tommy 
Atkins as applied to the British soldicr, 
and in a poem which he has just published 
says that it is “ base to the ear as an ass’s 
bray.”’ Why it should be an insult to a sol- 
dier to refer to him as Tommy, or as Mr. 
Atking, is a mystery that perhaps Mr. Mer- 
edith will deign to explain. Perhaps it 
would, in Mr. Meredith's opinion, be much 
nicer if we were to call the British soldier 
“Elsley Vavasour,” which, according to 
Kingsley, is a very beautiful and aristo- 
cratic name. The War Office is responsi- 
ble for describing the soldier as ‘‘ Atkins,” 
just as the legal profession is responsible 
for calling occasional innocent Englishmen 
“John Doe” or “ Richard Roe.” “ Tom- 


my "’ himself has not the slightest objection, 


to his nickname, and will feel no gratitude 
to Mr. Meredith, even were he ever to hear 
of the latter’s efforts in his behalf. How- 
ever, Mr. Meredith cannot roll back the 
ages, and that were on the whole an easier 
task than the abolition of the name “ Tom- 
my Atkins.” The men who use it have 
quite as high an estimation of the soldier 
as has Mr. Meredith, and with them it is 
practically a name of endearment. 


Mr. Henry James has apparently taxed 
the patience of the critics a little too far 
in his new book, “‘A Sacred Fount.’ Ev- 
erybody admits that in point of cleverness 
in the use of language it surpasses any- 
thing that Mr. James has yet written, but 
there is almost a universal agreement that 
the game is not worth the candle. It is a 
wonderfully written book about next to 
nothing, and it is time that Mr. James were 
sternly warned that the public is not in a 
mood to tolerate stories about nothing. 
Such I gather, from the half dozen reviews 
that I have read, is the critical opinion of 
the book, and I certainly coincide with it. 
The book is a wonderful piece of work, 
but what of it all? It is like a four-inch 
square Meissonier in comparison with a 
Corot. 
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There is a new novel by Mme. 
Grand to be published this month. It is 
to be called “ Babs the Impossible,” and it 
will probably make the gross and material 
man wish that he had never been born. 
We are also to have a new arctic book by 
Nansen, giving the astronomical results of 
his voyage. The new novel by Neil Munro, 
which has been running in Blackwood, if I 
am not mistaken, will also appear later in 
the Spring. From present appearances the 
coming Spring season in the book trade will 
not be a remarkable one. Not many new 
books of interest are so far announced, the 
meaning of which probably is that the 
publishers have decided to wait until Au- 
tumn in the hope that both the Boer war 
and the Chinese difficulty will be settled 
by that time. W. L. ALDEN. 


Japanese Engravings at the Lenox 
(Library. 

Beginning with Monday, March 25, there 
will be-placed on exhibition in the print gal- 
leries of the New York Public Library, 
(Lenox Building, Fifth Avenue and Seven- 
tieth® Street.) The collection of Japanese 
engravings and chromo-xylrographs formed 
by Capt. Brinkley of the Japan Mail and 
presented to the library by Charles Stewart 
Smith. To these are added original draw- 
ings in water-color and pen-and-ink by 
Japanese artists, loaned by Mr. @mith. 

The prints cover mainly the period 1730 
to 1850, and include work by the most im- 
portant men of the period—Hokusal, Suzuki 
Harunobu, Koriusgi, Utamaro, Toyokuni, 
Gakutei Sakaoka, Hokkei, &c. Besides the 
color prints there are hand-colored wood- 
cuts and uncolored ones. A special series 
that. might be noted include Hokusai’s 
“ Hundred Views of Fujiyama,” Katsuka- 
‘wa's “Mirror of Beauties,” and a set of 
twelve representing the operations of seri- 
culture. There will be a private view for 
members of the press on Baturday after- 
noon, March 23. : 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
SCRIBNER’S FOR APRIL? 


It 18 out to-day, with a special 


cower in ten colors. 


Ghe con- 


tents speak for themselves 


John Fox, Jr., begins a group of papers on the 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEER, illustrated from photo- 
graphs made from the actual scenes. 


Walter A. Wyckoff tells in A DAY WITH A TRAMP 
some more of his experiences in the social field, which 
he exploited so successfully in ‘‘ The Workers,” 


Mrs. Gilbert’s Stage Reminiscences are con- 
cluded in this number—with many illustrations from 


photographs. 
Skipper. 


Illustrated in colors. 


The story of a blue-ribbon horse, by SEWELL 


Forp. Illustrated in a new and interesting manner in 


colors by F. D. Steele. 


The Amateur Cracksman. 


THE LAST 


LAUGH, a new Raffles story, by E. W. HORNUNG. 


Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 
A Chase Over Night. 


An exciting account of a 


race between two Gloucester fishing schooners, by J. B. 


CONOLLY. 


The Union and Billy Bell. 


A labor union story. 


By ROBERT ALSTON STEVENSON. 


Nausicaa. 
ARTHUR COLTON. 


The Marvels of Science. 


A story of Connecticut village life, by 


A clever and amusing 


dialogue between a young lady and a phonogranvh, by 


GEORGE A. HIBBARD. 


Illustration by H. C. Christy. 
Richly Illustrated Articles. 


Two CENTRES OF 


MooRISH ART, written and profusely illustrated by 
EpWIN LORD WEEKS; CORDES, an article describing 
the old French town, written and illustrated by E. C. 


PEIXOTTO. 


The Story of a Painted Ceiling, 


By WILL H. 


Low, in the “ Field of Art.” 


Poems. 


By Marguerite Merington, Charles Henry 


Webb, H. A. Powell and John Cadmus. 


For Sale Ewery where, 


Price 25 Cents. 


Two New Novels. Just Ready 


Which it will Repay You to Read. 


Richard Le Gallienne’s New Booke 
The Love-Letters % ' ‘ile Romantic 


of the King 


The Chicago Times- Herald 
pronounces it “worthy of all 
commendation, as dainty 
and delicate as the wing of 
a moth, and altogether de- 
lightful,”’ 


THE FIRST Is 


12mo, Decorated 
Cloth, $1.50, 


The New York Journal 
says “it is, all in all, the 
very best thing Mr. Le 
Gallienne has done, and 
a prose poem. He is a born 
genius.” 


Troth Dexter By sidney mcca 


and brilliant American 
sure to charm and entertain. 


and on an old Alabama plantation. 


‘(12mo, Decorated Cloth, $1.50) the second story, is a new 
society 


novel by a new writer, 
Its scenes are laid in Boston 
It has strong charac- 


terization, an original plot, and clever dialogue. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers 


254 Washington Street 





__ EAST SIDE READERS. 
< Good Taste Shown by the Russian 


Jew. 

‘New York, like every great metropolis, is 
not one city but many. East, west, every- 
where within city mits, are communities 
living their lives and dreaming their dreams 
with little or no reference one to another. 
Sometimes a traveler from one group 
passes over into another, but he seldom 
gives in returning a true and comprehen- 
sive idea of the strange folk among whom 
he Kas beén sojourning. It is not the fault 
of «ity missionaries, charity workers, and 
the like that most people have a distorted 
idea of the cast side of New York. It Is 
the duty of these good souls to seek out 
misery and relieve it; also to harrow the 
minds and charm the pocketbooks of those 
who have great possessions. Yet the fact 
that they form the vast majority of writers 
on east side topics gives just cause of 
offense to some thousands of intelligent, 
well-read citizens whom fate has cooped 
up in tenements below Houston Street. A 
snake in Ireland would to most people be 
lers astonishing than the sight of one of 
Tolsto!'s works on Rivington Street, or a 
vision of Ibsen in Hester Street. And yet 
such discoveries are far from being raritics. 

The astonishment at this state of affairs 
should lessen when the character of the 
population is taken into account. The 
Russian Jew has claimed the lower east 
@ide for his own. From Houston to Madi- 
sen Street ‘he is monarch of all he sur- 
veys; his principality, though a pocr thing, 
fs his own and is valued as such, Here 
he”"may be cramped and overworked, but 
he holds his head erect after centuries of 
a weary yoke; best of all he finds him- 
self at last in undisturbed possession of 
that which his race has always so sig- 
nally cherished—the right to claim citizen- 
ship in the world of letters. The very poor 
of other races have as a rule to 
a taste for good literature; not so the Rus- 
sian Hebrew. With him the lack has been 
of opportunity and not of development. 
He brings to the study of English litera- 
ture brain sharpened by his ancestors’ 
centuries of learned Talmudic toil, as well 
as by his own early struggles with the 
law of Moves and the “sacred tongue.” 
He takes the plunge into the Mterature of 
his adopted language with eagerness, if not 
always with the greatest discretion. 

A few statistics are in order, although 
it was one of the same clear-brained race 
who placed such things at the apex of a 
pyramid of lies. At the Aguilar Free Li- 
brary, one of the branches of which, by the 
way, has recently become housed in a new 


acquire 


a 


charny of 





four-story building at Seventh Street and 
Avenue C, it is shown that for the month 
of July the following number of books were 
read under the given divisions: 

Fiction, 9,087; history, 977; biography, 319; 
278; literature, 915; poetry, 247; sci- 
philosophy, 52; religion, 170; He- 
117; useful arts, 
German, 3; French, 
Russian, 806; Hebrew, 539. Total, 15,120; 
juvenile, 7,175. The fiction called for was 
in July 60 per cent. of the total number of 
given out; but in it was only 
nt., and in May at its aver- 
and recently it 


travel 
ence, 507; 
braica, ¢ 


sociology, 


37; fine arts, 


oper 


June 
about 
more 


books 
54 per c¢ 
age of 
has not been over 50 per cent 


52 per cent, 
Delving below the surface one finds much 
that is curious and interesting. The little | 
ones, for instance, are of an unexpectedly 
serious turn of mind, presumably the effect 
of Moses in the original Hebrew taken in 
large doses at an early age. In true He- 
braic fashion some things run just contrary 
to the accustomed course among us, 80 it 
might be expected that the children should 
than their elders. The 
ladies in the primary 
schools take solemn view of life, 
and read history for their soul's good. 
They are persons of taste and discrimina- 
tion, too, as an anecdote will show. A 
small child, standing on tiptoe to see the 
librarian, one day asked for Shakespeare. 
She handed him a modern child's edition 
of the master, but after a glance he handed 
ftgback dissatisfied. “I want Shakespeare 
with Lamb on top’ persisted, and went 
away happy only he given the 
volume with that magic name “on top.” 
Elsie and Rollo have their admirers, but 
are by no means all-powerful. Alger is 
a great favorite, Mr. Lang charms dimin- 
utive lads lasses on the east side as 
elsewhere with his many colored fairy 
books. But the reading which they find 
most congenial is between the covers of 
children’s histories and biographies. 

Older boys and girls read Miss Alcott, 
Henty, and the like with the avidity usually 
displayed in They do not 
always have a clear idea as to what their 
favorites’ works are entitled, for there are 
on record calls for “Twenty Thousand 
Legs Under the Sea,’’ while another ear- 
nest follower of the ancient faith desired 
a copy of “ Aunt Jo’s Rabbi.” A call for 
“A Pair of Frozen Tights” this day 
remains unanswered. 

As the 
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young people grow older the star 
of Dumas rises high as it should on the 
horizon of every boy, or girl either, for 
that matter, and Dickens plays an impor- 
tant part in the young people's lives. 
Thackeray is not as popular as Dickens, as | 
is to be expected, but he holds a fair 
place. It may safely be said, however, that 
the most popular novelist in the Jewish 
quarter is George Eliot. It might be ex- 
pected that ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’ should find 
many admirers, but that novel is not more 
fread than “The Mill on the Floss” and 
“Adam Bede."" There is not a girl on the 
east side who pretends in any way to 
care for reading who is not familiar with 
Most of the works of the favorite. Maggie | 





al 
thé Zionists, of which 
dreams of Deronda: and 
source of inspiration. .The> 
has published as a pamphlet the 
the two in regard to the return to Pales- 
tine, and the tract ‘circulates widely on 
the east side, . Tm ‘fact,.the writer is of 
the opinion that George Eliot Is more read 
in that part of New York which lies east 
of the Bowery and south of Houston Street 
thao t. any other portion of the city. An- 
ether writer whose popularity is greater 
than one would expect is Dumas. Not only 
boys but girls also. delight. in. Porthos. 
Athos, Aramis, and D'Artagnan. Several 
sets of Dumas'’s works are -in constant 
circulation, and the number of young peo- 
ple who talk of him with affection is un- 
usually large. 

Scott is more read than Dumas, although 
he does pot lead by a wide margin. ‘“ Ivan- 
hoe" is, of course, the most popular of 
his works, not only because it is the most 
famous, but because it is of a character 
especially interesting to the class’ of read- 
ers to be found inthis part of the city. 
The writer hardly ever mét an east side 
girl or boy whé ‘had not fead * Ivanhoe,” 
or at least made an honest attempt to do 
so. The less intelligent dub Scott “dry,” 
but the brighter set reads him religiously. 
Some have gone almost through the long 
list. Was it not Mr. McCarthy who a 
short time ago wrote -down the wizard 
as a “ disappearing " author? Let him seek 
information on this point tn the east side. 
Of other midcentury novelists Charlotte 
Brénte,is read but little, although ‘* Jane 
Eyre’ is famillar to the better educated. 
Bulwer Lytton, on the other hand, seems 
to enjoy a popularity out of proportion to 
his comparative deserts. He is very much 
read, especially by the more serious people 

The old Engiish writers are naturally 
not much read, but it may be said that they 
are appreciated by those who do open 
those dear, much-neglected volumes. The 
philosophy of Mr. Shandy, the adventures 
of Tom Jones, cheer the heart of more 
than one east side student of literature, 
for it is usually the student who calls for 
such works. “Don Quixote” is a good 
deal read—more than one would expect 
among young people. A certain sense of 
humor is a characteristic of the people who 
dwell in Lower Manhattan, but the charm 
of these masterpieces appeals to the few 
only. 

Humor of a broader character, as that ef 
Mark Twain, is much appreciated. His 
books are in great demand, and as for the 
genial Jerome, he was at one time a fad 
“Three Men in a Boat" was read until 
the -whole east side must have devoured it. 
“Idle Thoughts,” too, was exceedingly pop- 
ular. Bangs is also a favorite, especially 
his ‘' Houseboat on the Styx.” 

Of all the modern writers Marion Craw- 
ford is the most popular, according to 
statistics. Mr. Crawford's output has been 
such, however, that he has more opportuni- 


| ties for being read than any other writer 


of the day. Perhaps, taking into considera- 
tion the number of books sent out by the 
different authors, Barrie and Zangwill 
would rank as high as Mr. Crawford, if 
not higher. ‘‘ The Little Minister "’ is much 
read. So is “ Sentimental Tommy,” among 
a certain class. As for Mr. Zangwill, he is 
adored. When he came down to the Ghetto 
during his recent visit to the city he was 
all but mobbed; in fact, he found his wel- 
come so uncomfortably hearty that he was 
obliged to see less of his coreligionists in 
this city than he would have liked. ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto”’ is extremely popular, 
portraying it does exactly the home- 
life of the readers. His other books on 
Jewish subjects, being less of a “ story,” 
appeal to a more restricted audience, but 
they are much read. Kipling is also much 
read, but there is little call for his poems. 

The love of Tolstol and Zola naturally 
leads up to the number of socialistic books 
read on the east side. The proportion of 
books on sociology, it will be seen, is large 
—one book in about every thirty-four 
among those taken by adults is classed 
under that head, and almost every book 
put down as sociological is socialistic in 
eharacter. The socialistic movement is far 
more widespread than is dreamed of in 
circles outside the real east side limits. 
One should hasten to say, however, that 
it is a peaceable socialism in the main. 

Some of the readers after sociological 
wisdom read Marx and the like, but the 
majority content themselves with William 
Morris, (who is very popular,) and those 
of his school. Josiah Flynt and writers of 
his class who deal with phases of the in- 
dustrial problem, are not much read, but 
modern writers distinctly in favor of So- 
elalism are popular. The demand for Amer- 
ican history and the interest in it is very 
large. There is also a very large call for 
books on political economy. 
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John Paul Jones's Name. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with interest the communica- 
tion in your SATURDAY Review of the 16th 
inst on “The Grave of Paul Jones’s 
Brother.” I should be glad to know of 
the authority for the statement therein that 
the famous seaman ever said that his as- 
sumption of the name “ Jones" was “a 
concession to republican simplicity.” 

As a matter of historical fact, the Scotch 
sailor, John Paul, took his name of 
“Jones"’ from that of two of the most 
famous Southern patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. In a little volume of “ Genealogical 
History,” written by Col. Cadwallader 
Jones of Charleston, 8. C., who died Dec. 
1, 1890, aged eighty-six years, occurs the 
follewing passage: 

Gen. Allen Jones resided at Mount Gal- 
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Dwellers in the Hills 


By MELVILLE D, POST, author of The Strange Schemés of Randolph. 


* Mason,” “ The Man of the Last R:sort,” etc. 


42mo, $1.50. 


This is an exceptionally fine story of boyhood as recalled by the 


gfown man. 


It is a tale of life in the old-time West Virginia cattle 


country,—to most reaiters a strange life and an unknown land. The book 
merits reading by all who care for good work. 


Another Englishwoman’s 


Love Letters 


By BARRY PAIN. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 
Witty Barry Pain has wéitten an amusing satire on the famous 


‘* Englishwoman.” 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable parody and a clever 


thrust at certain@(gzthods of promoting publishing booms, 


The Thirteen 


‘Colonies 


By HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, author of 
Fully illustrated. 

$1.50 each; half leather, $1.75 each. 
‘ The Stories of the Nations ” Series, Nos. 60 and 61. 


Americans,” etc, 


“One Hundred Famous 
Large 12mo, 2 vols. Cloth, 


“The author says * *° * 


this is the first single work in which is printed separately the record of each of the 


Thirteen Colonies from its first settlement to the Declaration of Independence. 


It is 


packed with facts and valuably illustrated.” —/yterjor. 


Ballads and 
Other Poems 


By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND. Se 


$1.25. 


cond edition, 15mo, gilt top, 


“Notable examples of what may be wrought of native material by one who has a 


tasteful ear and a practiced hand. 
written. ’—Bostou Globe. 


here is true enjoyment in all that he has 


‘“* The work of a genuine. poet.”"—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


lant, in Northampton County, [N. C.,] at 
the head of Roanoke Falls. Willie Jones 
{pronounced Wylie} lived at The Grove, 
near Halifax. These old mansions, grand 
in their proportions, were che homes of 
abounding hospitality. In this connection 
I may mention that when John Paul Jones 
visited Halifax, then a young sailor and a 
stranger, he made the acquaintance of 
these grand old patriots, Allen and Willie 
Jones; he was a young man, but an old 
tar, with a bold, frank sailor bearing that 
attracted their attention. He became a 
frequent visitor at their houses, where he 
was always welcome. He soon grew fond 
of them, and as a mark of his esteem 
and admiration adopted their name, say- 
ing that if he lived he would make them 
proud of it. Thus John Paul became Paul 
Jones—it was his fancy, He named his ship 
the Bon Homme Richard in compliment 
to Franklin; he named himself Jones in 
compliment to Allen and Willie Jones. 
When the first notes of war sounded he 
obtained letters from these brothers to 
Joseph Hewes, Member of Congress from 
North Carolina, and through his influence 
received his first commission in the navy. 
I am now the oldest living descendant of 
Gen. Allen Jones. I remember my aunt, 
Mrs. Willie Jones, who survived her hus- 
band many years, and when a boy I have 
seere these facts spoken of in both fami- 
es. 


Mrs. A. J. Robertson, a great-grand- 
daughter of Gen. Allen Jones, then living 
at Saratoga, Buckingham County, Va., in 
a letter printed some years ago in the news- 
papers, says of John Paul Jones: 


It appears before permanently settling in 
Virginia, moved by the restlessness of his 
old seafaring life, he wandered about the 
country, finally straying to North Caro- 
lina, There he became acquainted with 
two brothers, Allen and Willie Jones. They 
were both leaders in their day, and wise 
and honored in their generation. Alien 
Jones was an orator and silver-tongued: 
Willie Jones, the foremost man of his 
State, and one of the most remarkabie men 
of his time. Educated abroad, the latter 
was a profound and elegant scholar, and a 
thinker and actor rather than a speaker. 
Like Franklin and Jefferson, he perhaps 
owed his uncompromising republicanism 
to the abuses of royaity he had seen in the 
Ola World. He served as Governor in 
1776, refusing compensation: was in the 
Continental Congress of 1780-81, and, in 
fact, filled every office within the gift of 
his State. He is especially memorable now 
for his refusal to act as delegate to the 
convention which framed the [Federal] 
Constitution, and for having caused the re- 
jection of that Constitution by North Car- 
olina in 1783. 

His home, The Grove, near: Halifax, was 
not only the resort cf the cultivated and 
the refined, but the home of the homeless, 
Mrs. Jones having sometimes twenty or- 
paar girls under her charge; and it was 
vere that the young adventurer, John Paul, 
was first touched by those gentler and 
purer influences which changed not only his 
name but himself from the rough and reck- 
less mariner into the polished man of so- 
ciety who was the companion of kings and 
the lion and pet of the Parisian salons.” 


It was at The Grove that Tarleton re- 
ceived the famous rebuke at the hands of 
Mrs. Willie Jones, when he spoke of Col 
William Washington “of the Cowpens” 
fame in opprobrious terms as an illiterate, 
ignorant fellow, who was hardly able to 
write his name. 

“ Ah, Colonel,” she ‘you ought to 
know better, for you bear on your person 
proof that he knows very well how to 
make his mark.” 

The writer can confirm the tradition long 
prevalent in Halifax of the origin of John 
Paul Jones's name; for he heard it there 
from the lips of old people whom he knew 


in boyhood, when he was a visitor in the 
old historic mansion at The Grove. 
ARMISTEAD CC, GORDON. 
Staunton, Va., March 18, 1901, 
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Reminiscences of Oxford.* 

The Rey. Mr. Tuckwell, late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, has given us a vol- 
ume contafning such intimate and charac- 
teristic views not only of the Oxford of the 
last seventy years, but also of a long line 
of its celebrated men, both masters and 
pupils, as to make it of much importance. 

Mr. Tuckwell says the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century in reality belong 
to an earlier epoch, the new century open- 
ing with the thirties, which saw the birth 
of railroads, the penny-post, and the in- 
vention of lucifer matches. These years 
witnessed parliamentary and municipal re- 
form, the new poor law, the opening of 
London University, and the beginning of 
the reign of Victoria. In these years Dick- 
ens, Tennyson, Keble, Browning, and John 
Henry Newman begen to influence the 
world, while the older school, with but a 
few exceptions, passed away with the death 
of Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Southey. Men born as he was, Mr. Tuck- 
well says, in the reign of George IV., re- 
member an England as different from that 
of to-day as France under the Capets dif- 
fers from the republican France of the 
present time. 

Oxford more than anywhere else shows 
this vast change; the university over which 
the Duke of Wellington was made Chan- 
cellor in 1834 was then practically the same 
as the Oxford of Addison, Thomas Hearne, 
and Bishop Lowth; the changes to come 
about, Church movements, museums, art 
galleries, local examinations, science de- 
grees, extension lectures, and, above all, 
women's colleges, being then quite unfore- 
seen. Of this old Oxford Mr. Tuckwell 
writes: 

The approach to Oxford by the Henley 
road was the most beautiful in the world. 
Soon after passing Littlemore you came in 
sight of and did not lose again the sweet 
city with its dreaming spires, driven along 
@ road now crowded and obscured with 
dwellings, open then to cornfields on the 
right to uninclosed meadows on the left, 
with an unbroken view of the long line of 
towers, rising out of foliage less high and 
veiling than after sixty more years of 
growth to-day. At once, without suburban 
interval, you entered the finest quarter of 
the "town, rolling under Magdalen Tower, 
and past the M alen elms, then in full, 
unmutilated luxuriance, till the exquisite 
curves of the high street opened on you, as 
you drew up at the Angel or passed on to 
the Mitre and the Star. Along that road or 
into Oxford by the St. Giles entrance lum- 
bered at midnight Pickford's vast wagons, 
with their six musically belled horses; 
stage coaches all day long—Tantivy, De- 
fiance, Rival, * * * and some thirty 
more, heaped high with ponderous luggage, 
and with cloaked passengers, thickly hung 
at Christmas time with turkeys, with 
pheasants in October; their guards picked 
buglers, sending before them as _ they 
passed Magdalen Bridge the now forgotten 
strains of ‘“ Brignall Banks,” ‘‘ The Trouba- 
dour,” * * * or “* Begone, dull care." 

Mr. Tuckwell says that the “ evening of 
a prolonged life”’ has its duties and com- 
pensations, among the former being that of 
depicting for others, “‘ with the fascinating 
touch of first-hand recollections,’ the 
events, the characters, and the scenery of 
*REMINISC =NCES OF OXFORD. By the Rey. 

W. Tuckwell, M. A., late Fellow of New 
College, author of ‘‘ Tongues in Trees,”’ 
** Christian Socialism,’ ‘* Winchester Fifty 


Years Ago."’ Illustrated Pp. 284. Londo 
Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell 


& Co., Limited. 1900, 
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a vanished past, reaping keen enjoyment 
from his own personal familiarity with old 
days, known to those about him only from 
the pages of history. 

Therefore he tells us of the old stage 


coaches that ran into Oxford, with their | 


*“ queer old, purple-faced, many-caped driv- 
ers’; the social side of Oxford life in the 


thirties, claiming that, no matter how dis- | 
| they actually settle down at last, get the 
| doors shut, and listen with re et, and f 


tinguished the professors and tutors of the 
present day may be, “ they no longer talk 
In the thirties conversation was a fine art 
He then proceeds to describe for us man 
of Oxford's old celebrities—Christopher 
Erie, Fellow of New College, who would 
pour out Aeschylus, Horace, Donte by the 
yard; Hammond of Merton, who knew hi 
Pope by heart; Greswell of Corpus 4 
walking library of Greek and Latin 


Perhaps the tone of portions of this vol- | 
| Rajputs, Bengalis, and Parsi rhe indif 


ume shows it to be written by an old man 
although it may really be a case of time 
and the seasons. From any standpoint, the 
chapter tn which Mr. Tuckwell describes 
some of the original characters of the older 
Oxford will be found of great interest, his 


view being that “ characters were common | 


in the Oxford of his earliest recollection.’ 


Nature, after constructing an oddity, was 
wo! to break the wold, and her more 
roguish experiments stand exceptional, nu 
merous distinct and sharply defined 
Nowadays at Oxford, as elsewhere, men 
seem to me to be turned eut by machinery; 
they think the same thoughts, wear th 
same dress, talk the same shop, in Parlia- 
ment or bar, or mess or common room 


Mr. Tuckwell next takes up Pre-scien- | 


tific Bcience,"’ Dr. Danberry and Dr. Buck 
land making possible the Phillips, Brodie, 
and Rolleston of a later day. He also 
traces the rise of “ Scientific Science,’ de 
scribes the coming to Oxford of Wood 
ward, the gathering round him of his 
Dublin pupils, and the enthusiasm 
he awakened in Burne-Jones and Morris, 


but lately come up to Exeter; the building } 


of the Museum, the famous “ debating 
room which Rossetti, Val Prinsep, and 
others decorated—unfortunately upon un- 
tempered mortar; the British Association 
meeting of 1860, with its Darwinian discus- 
sion; the gradual evolution of music in the 
university—in this respect supplementing 
Max Miiller’s autoblography. He also gives 
us detailed descriptions of a long line of 
undergraduates “Faster than Homer's 
undergraduate 
pass Charles Wordsworth, Stanley, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Clough, Goldwin Smith, Con- 
nington, Frank Buckland, Calverley, known 
as Blaydes at Oxford, and many others, 
ending his memories of those men and days 


leaves the 


as follows 


Only, I fear, in unathletic days was pos- 
sible the affluent talk of a Tennyson and 


Hallam on the Cam, on the Isis of a | 


Whately and a Copleston, a Newman and 
a Froude, a Congreve, and Mark Pattison, 
Stanley and Jowett, Clough and Matthew 
Arnold—brain as against muscle, spirit as 


against flesh, the man as against the ani- | 


mal, the higher as against the lower life. 

Mr. Tuckwell devotes entire chapters to 
Christchurch," ‘Magdalen and New 
Colleges, Oriel,” and “ Balliol,” as well 
as to * Pattison, Thomson, Gouldbun, and 
William Sewell," taking up in the closing 
chapters various tangled ends of reminis- 


cences of ** The Oxford That I Love."’ The | 


book will be found of great interest from 
cover to cover, being full not only of all 
sorts of good stories, but#containing such 
vivid and clever character sketches of 
Fellows, Masters, and undergraduates as 
to make it a positively necessary adjunct 
to every collection of English biography 
and memoir 

The book is well printed and bound, and 
its wealth of illustrations, taken from old 
photographs and original drawings, adds 
greatly to the interest of a charming vol- 
ume. 


Irene Peteie, Siiabinnan' in India.* 


Like most memorial books, this very sin- 
cere account of Irene Petrie, who died in 
India in 1897, a victim of her missionary 
zeal, is largely a picture of her character, 
and for that reason is not as interesting as 
it might have been made to readers imper- 
sonally anxious to learn the conditions of 
missionary life in India from authentic 
sources. There are, however, descriptians 
of the lives led by the native women taken 
from Miss Petrie’s letters, which give a 
more or less vivid impression. 


* Picture one of to-day’s visits,” she says, 
in a description of her work among the 
Mohammedans of Srinigar, “a very large 
house, with elaborately painted walls and 
ceilings, and a large garden. Groping 
up a pitch-dark staircase, through a 
*knock-you-down’ odor, one reaches a 
big room with a good any costly things 
in it, and a generally gsty effect of 
mess and squalor. Here sit the two wives 
of a rich ussulman, remarkably beau- 
tiful girls, with slender figures and _ lus- 
trous eyes, loaded with many pounds of 
ee their hands dirty, their chad- 

ers draggied, their hair in scores of 
tiny plaits. Last week they were preparing 
vegetables with the aid of an excessively 
dirty, but good-natured old woman, who, 
with men servants, after the custom of a 
native house, is constantly bustling back- 
ward and forward, talking, ng doors, 
and interrupting the mistress in a perfectly 
inconsequential way to ask for keys or pice, 
or to show a plece of raw meat, or to make 
the room more untidy than it was before 

tumping in a lot of crumpled bedding. 
| A e baby wakes up crying—poor 
little mortal! The pupil has torn and dirtied 
her readi book —— beyond recog- 
nition; but I refuse to give her a new one 
without payment, Ww is counted out in 
minute copper coins. the lesson seems 
to be completely wees from her memory, 
and ater alf an hour's pounding at_ two 


tt without much 
further obi SS ctieae bal the taaen 
week, however, on conditign of « 0 ee eek 
cilsne"to give pele Iemnon they hae 
e 
to give ‘ne ‘Bibie ewon, they have 
vy Ay “ot of their wardrobes fo. 
tory. So a rout of their wardrobes fol- 
eae er 
mina shawls, then try aie sare and pn their 


eA sie, A, Buacraphy” By, Mite ante Trene 
4, ; an ‘Introduction by Hob- 


ei Ee ee 


| they are d 


generations | 
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poor, bure feet over the kangre which 
have to be refilled or ‘stirred or blown 
whenever there is no other excitement. Just 
us we agatr tart the Bible lesson, a shout- 
ing man somewhere below disturbs every 


} thing, id ihe pupils are » Inattentive that 


atiastt Lam driven toan awful threat, kep 
only for rare occasions. ‘Do you want me 
to go and never come back There are t 

many attentive pupils » leave an tim< 
for inattentive ones! All the indifference 
vanishes now, and with a vehement ‘ No! 


think interest which becom« keen when I 
begin to sing the hymn at the end. That 

termined to ha » L save it up 
as omething to be ear ad by listening 


| well 


Miss Petrie spent three Winters in Srini 
gar, and her work was by no means limited 
to feeding the minds of her Hock of Kash 
miris, Si Dogra Patha Nepalese, 
Afghans 


Tibetans, Punjabis Gujerati 


ference to sick women, which she constant 


ly encountered, made a claim not only upon 


her sympathy but upon her energy and | 
skill in nursing. Frequent mention is mad 


of her visits to the hospital, and there ar 


glimpses of her in private homes binding up 


wound among filthy surrounding One 


|} poor old woman whom She aided had been 


badly burned and had suffered for three 
days Her people had done nothing for 


} her, although they were only a few min- 
| utes’ walk from the State Hospital, where 


they could at any time get dressings. An 
other instance, which is certainly not with- 


|} out parallel in our own Christian country 


serves to illustrate the frequent unrecog- 
nized cruelty of the lazy toward the sick of 
every race and religion 


Coming out of a house I was accosted 
by an old man next door with a request 


tlis son's wife had become a mother a week | 


before, and was ver itl Could I do 
inything for her? i 

doctor, and did not understand § these 
cases, but went in to see the poor, pretty 
little thing, partly because I did not want 
the father-in-law to go on detailing her 
symptoms in the street. I ascertained that 


she was frightfully weak and was getting | 
recommended them to | 
give her warm milk at once, and to go | 


no nourishment I 


without delay to the hospital for proper 
treatment and advice Two days later 
Hull and I were invited in together. The 


girl looked worse. They had given her no | 


milk, though their own dinner was cooking 
in the corner; they had not gone to the 
hospital because her husband said “it was 
so cold for him to walk there,’ and they 
were about to finish the poor little thing 
off with leeches. Miss Hull administered a 
good scolding. “She will die, and then you 
will say ‘It is fate, and plously cant 


about the will of Allah.’ "’ He promised to | 


go te the hospital, and I hope her words 
will have some effect 

Miss Petrie’s character seems to have 
been one of exceptional sincerity and 
charm. She had the kind of courage that 
ignores physical disabilities in the face of 
work to be accomplished, and a fine lack 
of sentimentality, together with an abun- 


|} dant and genuine consideration for others 


Her sister's biography of her is too openly 
admiring to be impressive, but it leaves in 
the mind of the reader a sense of the dig- 
nity of honest conviction in any field of 
religious effort. 


Books ; at aia 


On Wednesday, March 13, Bangs & Co 
sold an interesting collection of book 
which included much Americana. The 
principal prices were as follows 

Beverley’s ‘‘ History of Virginia Lon- 
don, 1722, $15. Bought by F. P. Harper 

Coxe’s * Description of the English 
Prevince of Carolina,"’ London, i741, 
$10.50. 

Drayton's ‘“ View of South Carolina,” 
Charleston, 1802, $12.75. Bought by “ Tex- 
as.” 


“The Federalist,” New York. 1788, two | 


volumes, polished calf, $36 Bought by 
George D. Smith 

Ogiethorp’s ‘*‘ New and Accurate Account 
of South Carolina and Georgia,’ London, 
1732, $12. Bought by “ Eli.’ 

“An Answer to an Invidious Pamphlet 
Entitled, A Brief State of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,” London, 1755, $11.50. Bought 
by “Ww. C. ‘ 

Rogers's **¢ pncing Account of North 
America," London, 1765, $13.50. Bought by 
Mr. Stevens 


Stedman's “‘ Reconstruction Letter,’’ New | 


York, 1866, thirteen portraits inserted, 


| 
Thomas W. Field's copy, $17. Bought by | 
“ Walter.” (A copy sold for $15.60 at } 


Banes's, Jan. 15, 1900.) 
Stith’s “ History of Virginia.”’ Williams- 
burg, 1747, $20. Bought by F. P. Harper 
Stork's ‘“ Description of East Florida,” 
Lendon, 1769, $10.50. Bought by F. P. 
Harper. 


The sale of March 14 and 15 at Bangs’s 
was an interesting one, though most of 
the books disposed of were not important. 
Sixteen of Swinburne's books were sold on 
the second day, and the prices are here 
given: 

“A Song of Italy,”’ 1867, $1.75. 

« Goonge th a sets $3 

“ George Chapman,”’ 75, Th. 

“ Songs of Two Nations,” 1875, $3.58. 

© Erechtheus. " 1876, $1.25 

“Note of an English Re) eoieas on the 


Muscovite Crusade,” 1876, $1. 
“a Note on Charlotte ‘Sronté,’ 1877, 


$3.63, 
“ Chastelard,”’ 1878. 
y and Ballads,” end series, 1878, 


“ Tristram of Lyonesse,”’ 1882, $8.50. 

“A Century of Roundels,”’ 1885, $3.50. 

“ A Midsummer Hi es 1884. ‘$3.75. 

ue * a of Ben 1889, $3.50. 

“ Studies in Prose and Poetry, ** 1804, $2.75. 
“ The Tale of Balen,” 1896, $1.88. 
*“ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,” 

1899, $2.12. 


The above list includes most of the great | 


English poet's minor work. Swinburne’s 
rarest books only come into the auction 
room, of course, once or twice a year. The 
books named above. are scarce, but not yet 
of great value. Among them, however, are 
several items which the Swinburne collec- 
tor finds difficult to secure, and the prices 
are printed Sere may be 
of use. . 


A Lecture by Efbert Hubbard. 
Elbert Hubbard will a Weture in 
New York on the evening 06? Sunday, March 
24, (to-morrow,) at the Carnegie Lyceum, 
It will be the only opportunity which peo- 
ple have had of hearing Mr. Hubbard in 
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Good Library 


HOW TO 
OBTAIN IT. 


A NEW OFFER to bring these and 
other good books within the 


<* reach of every family. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Please send me by mail without charge 


circulars of the books checked 01 
following list, viz.: 
. Whittior; . . Lowell; 
. « Emerson ; 
. Harte ; . » Dickens; 
. Macaulay; . . American Statesmen. 
Also full particulars of your 
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Cut this out and mail it to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 


41 Fast 17th Street, NEW YORK 
$78-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Selection of a Library 


The extent and variety of the publications of 
D. Appleton & Co., from which the purchaser may 
make his choice, under the firm’s offer to open its 
eatire list on a plan of easy payments, are indicated 
by the following figures : 


Volumes. 
History and Biography - 375 
Physical Sciences . e ‘ 302 
Mental, Moral, Political and Social Science 400 
Finance and Economics . ot” ates 30 
Sanitary Science ° . e 47 
English Language and Literature . . « 32 
Poetry and Essays . . ‘ 
Fiction. . 956 
Religion 
Pedagogy a ty 65 
Travel and Adventure 86 
Reference Books . 150 
Books for the Young . 250 
ER os a ee ee ee cue a oe 


Letters of inquiry will be answered promptly, 
and catalogues sent on application. Interested per- 
sons are invited to call and inspect our lists, Ex- 
perts will be in attendance to give advice when 
desired. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 Fifth Avenue. 


ROBERT APPLETON, Manager Subscription Department. 
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. Longfellow ; 
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ESTATES VERSUS INSTITUTIONS. 


There were many striking and suggest- 
ive remarks in the speech of acknow!- 
edgment of his welcome that Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison made the other evening at 
the Authors Club, and that is reported 
in our columns to-day. One of them was 
the suggestion, in respect apparently to 
Mr. Carnegie’s lavish benefactions, that 
such benefactions to private persons were 
out of the question tn the British Islands. 
The reason the speaker assigned was 
that a cemmercially successful man, in 
Great Britain, finds it his first duty to 
establish for his family a better “ social 
position"’ than that to which he was 
born. Tlis son, or, at furthest, his grand- 
son, must be a member of the House of 
Lords, For that purpose he himself must 
buy a landed estate; must, if he can af- 
ford it, to use Mr. Harrison's expression, 
acquire “half a count@"” When has 
done this, and made provision for main- 
taining the estate, he has very little left 
with which 


he 


to perform works of public 
spirit. 

The suggestion is not novel. Indeed, it 
was Bacon who said, commending celi- 
bacy for the clergy, that “ charity will 
not water the ground when it must first 
fill a pool.” And, in a much more spe- 
cific as well as more modern Instance, it 
was Goldwin Smith who said, many years 
ago, in a lecture delivered, we believe, at 
Cornell, about Oxford, that in England 
a newly rich man nowadays endeavored 
to family. “In America, it 


seems, he still aspires to found an insti- 


found a 
tution.” 
This is a modern development of the 
British system of snobbery which is per- 
haps the most grievous obstacle that that 
great nation has to carry as a handicap 
in all the competitions of 


world. Just at there is 


the modern 


present much 
searching of heart going on in England, 
and evén in the House of Commons, con- 
cerning the causes of the inefficiency of 
the British 
fectly 


Army. The real cause is per- 
outsiders. It is the 
the army, 
with its consequent nepotism and snob- 
The be 


last privileged 


obvious to 
aristocratic composition of 
bery. 
the 


army, indeed, 
of 
classes, excepting the Church and poli- 
tics. 


will 


seems to 
stronghold the 
But whoever inquires more closely 
find that the 


as a handicap upon 


same thing operates 


British commercial 


competition. The nepotism that prevails 


in some of the British steamship lines is 


freely assigned, by Englishmen them- 


selves, a8 a reason why 


of 
German competitors. 


those lines are 


being crowded out business by their 


However all that may be 
that 


it seems cer- 


tain what may fairly be 


as British snobbery is the reason why, 


among successful men of business in 
England, there is so very much less of 
publi takes the of 
institutions than there is 
corresponding of rich 
If we should add 


rich 


spirit which form 
endowing 
the 


this 


amcng class 
men in 
up the 
and for 
purposes of education and philanthropy, 
for the past decade or the past genera- 


country. 


gifts made by Englishmen 


rich Americans, respectively, 


tion, we should find that the public serv- 
ices of the Americans were, in the com- 
proportion to their 
Doubtless the explanation given 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Harrison 
is the right one. 


perison, out of all 


wealth. 


It is not good for their 
country that it should be so. 
always so. 


It was not 
The very names of the col- 
leges of Oxford and 
dicate many private benefactors 
among their founders. The desire to imi- 


Cambridge in- 


as 


tate 
members of the middle class has wrought 
this change for the worse. And the right 
name of that desire is snobbery. This is 
one of the ways in which England pays 
for the fact that, while she is politically 
almost as democratic as ourselves, she is 


the aristocracy among successful 


described | 
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socially no more a democracy than she 
was three centuries ago. 


THE LITERATURE OF POWER. 


Elsewhere in this issue we print letters 
from several prominent Nbrarians in the 
United States, giving favorable opinions 
as to the wisdom of the step taken by 
the Providence Public Library in setting 
apart a room devoted to the permanent 
literature of the world. Every one is 
familiar with the enormous sales in re- 
cent years of works of fiction of the 
ephemeral kind. At least seven books 
within the past three years have gone 
far beyond sales of 100,000 copies, and 
one at least has exceeded 500,000, Few 
readers of experience will deny that these 
books five years hence will have emerged 
completely out of the contemplation and 
regard of the reading public. 

It is discouraging when we place along- 
side these figures the latest reports re- 
ceived of the sales of two other books be- 
longing to the same period which most 
competent judges have agreed to accept 
as the best contributions made to the 
real literature of their respective years. 
One of these is “The Browning Love 
Letters,” to which has been accorded the 
distinction of being the best book pub- 
lished‘ein the year 1899. The other is 
“The Stevenson Letters,” on which sim- 
ilar distinction among the books of 1900 
has been bestowed. But of the 
not more than 12,000 copies have 
been sold, while of the latter not more 
than 14,000. These figures tell their own 
depressing story. They emphasize the 
great need everywhere for more room for 


former 
yet 


the literature of pdwer. 
Political economists 

that the American 

given year spend a certain fixed sum for 


would probably 


say people in any 


books. When that money is devoted to 
ephemeral books it is not spent for books 
of permanent value. How to change the 
current of the stream is indeed a weighty 
and perplexing problem. It would seem | 
as if the taken by the 


Library should accomplish good results, 


step Providence 
and that in a more general adoption of 
it throughout the country lies the chief 
promise for accomplishing something on 
which real hope for better things may be 
founded, i 


CUI BONO? 


It seems rather late in the day to ask 
what good is done by libraries, and yet 
the question has distinctly been raised | 
in our own community by the remarka- 
ble offer of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. There 
are not wanting persons, themselves edu- 
cated, at the of 
their objections in very good 
the utility 

and 


to 


least to point putting 
English, 
of Mr. 
that the} 


conditions 


who challenge real 

declare 
his 
could be used with much more profit for 
other things. To 


the obvious answer 


Carnegie’s gift, 


money required meet 


the latter proposition | 


is that it is by no 
means certain that it would be used for 
things, if not 


But 


| 
other it were devoted to 


securing this noble gift. the doubt, | 


apparently sincere, as to the utility of 
the libraries, with or without conditions, | 
is another thing. It defies the accepted 
general view so directly that the tempta- | 
ticn is to dismiss it with contempt. It is | 


better, we think, to examine it. | 


For the most part this doubt seems two | 


spring from an old-fashioned and now 
mistaken view of the nature and purpose 
of the of the 
kind of library offered by Mr. Carnegie. 
This is not the of | 


books to be read within alcoves of 


library, and particularly 
accumulation 


the 


vast 


one or two great buildings. Such a col- 


lection has its uses, and very valuable 
but it 


for those whose occupation and time per- 


ones, is necessarily for students, 
mit them to resort to it either for pleas- 
ure or of 
Not only is the library contemplated by 


for the pursuit their calling 
Mr. Carnegie of an entirely different sort 
from this, but this sort is steadily yield- 
ing in which the 
Carnegie foundation is meant to provide. | 


The tendency is strong in these days to- 


importance to those 


ward bringing the books to the reader in- 
stead of requiring the reader to come to 
the place in which books are stored. 
This change 
compositiomof library stocks. Especially 
when in great part provided at public | 
expense, the end sought tends to be the 


involves a complete in 


promotion of general instruction, and the 
great variety of books, classed, roughly, 





‘books of reference,” play a decidedly 
larger part. These both satisfy and stim- 
ulate a healthful interest and curiosity. 
Let any one reflect for a moment on the 


as 


| times to 


} call 


| bores. 


\"ford’s 


| for 


| the 


| old 


| these 


range of utility thus made feasible. What 
a generation ago would have been called 
“a gentleman's library "’-—-that is to cay, 


the collection which an educated man of 
fair means would naturally make—now 
includes as a matter of course one com- 
plete dictionary of one’s own language 
and generally several dealing with par- 
ticular phases of the language; at least 
one encyclopoedia, a biographic diction- 
ary, one or more dictionaries of dates, 
lexicons of Greek and Latin, usually one 
and often several foreign dictionaries; 
one or more dictionaries of quotations, 
at least one thorough atlas, and beyond 
these such special books of reference as 
taste or occupation may suggest. Where 
such a collection exists, a day rarely 
passes that it is not consulted, and the 
chance to consult it constantly promotes 
intelligent curiosity and the appetite for 
accuracy. . 
This is what the 
tends more and more 
classes of the community. 


circulating 
do 

How 
reasonable person think that this is not 
a useful function? Put aside for the mo- 
consideration of the joy or 
be got from literature. 
long as the human mind 
will not die out. Re- 
the advantage of accuracy 


library 


to for all 


can a 


ment any 
profit to 
These, s0 
remains active, 
gard solely 
of information as to the increasing multi- 
tude of things that press on the atten- 
Is it not well to extend this advan- 
tage to as many as possible and to bring 
it as near to them as may be? They who 


tion. 


really doubt it seem to us sadly to mis- 
take the direction the evolution of socie- 


| ty has taken and the duty and privilege 


of aiding in that evolution. 


AN APPRAISER OF WORDS. 
Men there have to be who sit in judg- 
nient on words, to define their exact 
meaning, note their origin and connec- 
tions and pursue their ancestry into the 
of 


furthest 


days literature and 
the 
their work in a dictionary, 
if they 


words, 


earliest some- 


climes. If they 
tabulate we 
them lexicographers; write 


essays and books about we call 


while in either 
them 


But occasionally a man is found 


them 
the 


philologists, 


call 


case 
vulgar word-sharps—or 
who does all this, yet is not a bore, and 
of such a stripe was Fitz Edward Hall. 
Whether it 


was an active life in India 


almost from his year of graduation at 
giving breadth that 
foreign travel and foreign tongues often 
of 


Sanskrit and Hindustani gave him for a 


Harvard, him the 


insure, or the training that a study 
more thorough understanding of his own 
at any rate his appearance as 
that he 


language, 


a philologist proved knew his 


| business better than most and could state 


his opinions with a raciness that was a 
Al- 
“as she is 
Moon 


at 


passport to the* public favor. Dean 
strictures on 
had 


english 


English 


spoke ’ been answered 
Moon's 
another. 


eke 


by 
scoffed 
Blackley had had his say and 
Gould, 


had been by 


had when a new champion 
shied his castor into the ring in the shape 
Examples of False Philolo- 
Fitz Hall, the 


American who died recently in England, 


of ** Recent 


gy.” It was by Edward 
his adopted country, after collaborating 
a number of years with Dr. Murray 
on the great English dictionary based on 


collections of the Philological So- 
ciety. 

Five years before the appearance of the 
Hall 
library in Boston. It was remarkable for 
the 0 


bearing the imprint of mission presses in 


little book Fitz Edward sold his 


number of publications in Sanskrit 


Agra, Lucknow, or Calcutta, that 


80 


beoklovers had already heard of the man 


} who so audaciousty shattered such idols 


of English style as Landor, de Quincey, 
Wordsworth, and The Athenaeum, They 
knew of him as # publisher of Sanskrit 
texts, such as the Dasa-Rupa, a very 
Hin- 
published at Calcutta about 1865, fn 
Asiat- 
ic Society of Bengal, and attributed to an 
Dhangmjaya. But 


interest attached to Dr. Hall's diatribes 


curious essay on the drama of the 
dus 
the Biblioteca Indica series for the 


author, especial! 
against the philology of Richard Grant 
White, a had 
many Warm friends:/on the press of New 
York and Boston. Hastening to his de- 
with more than 
friends dragged the 
into the open:and made Dr. Hall's * Ex- 
at once famous. 


charming essayist, who 


fense zeal knowledge, 


eontroversy 


amples” 
the 
book more fairly, notwithstanding its es- 
teem for Mr. White, who was a frequent 
contributor to its columns, 


Tue New York TIMEs estimated 


“Tt is espe- 


| Flaubert’s 





cially in regard to the knowledge of the 
history of English words,” said this pa- 
per, “‘that Prof. Hall scourges the de- 
ficiencies of the man whom he reviews, 
and he does it certainly from a height te 
which hardly another English student of 
the present day has ascended. His read- 
ing has been immense, his observation 
keen, his annotations most industrious.” 
Five years later, when Dr. Hall had left 
King’s College, ‘‘ Modern English” ap- 
peared. In this book he says that until 
1869 his life had been so busy that he 
had little time to read. “To thorough 
scholarship I lay no claim,” he wrote. 
“Solecisms apart, it is much less the 
choice of expressions, than the use we 
put them to, that makes true English.” 
And in reference to the critics who found 
his attacks'on Mr. White's views a little 
too savage, he made this defense, which 
was only another onslaught: 

“ Personality otherwise than by way of 
holding up a mirror to them, (namely: 
‘the philologists, semi-philologists, and 
philolocasters,’) I diligently eschewed. 
There is one of the number, however, a 


wholesale sponsor, and also an originator 
of superficiai conceits whose clientry of 
clapper-clawers, misrepresenting the 
character of my strictures, and fathering 
on me With frontless mendacity the most 
preposterous principles, have in requital 
as an old author 
valiantly railipotent. 
the credit 


shown themselves, 


phrases it, I con- 


cede to them of a ludicrous 
honesty.” 
The 


ways been amusing through the vigorous 


quarrels of philologists have al- 
language which their anger has evoked. 
Fitz Edward Hall has turned his studies 
in English, founded on a knowledge of 
Sanskrit 
the powerful aid given to the Philologi- 
The 
he 
in his the 
of for 

It was only right that Ameri- 
for 
since Colonial days Americans have led 
Lindley Murray, Web- 
ster, Worcester, Whitney, and others tes- 
tify to the act that America 
has had scholars who added to 
the to 
English language on its historical 


and Hindi, to the best use in 


cal Dictionary, as we may call it. 
of 


“ Examples ” 


historical view words which 


showed lies at 


bottom this great dictionary 
scholars. 


cans should help in its production, 


in lexicography. 


singular 
always 
deep learning requisite industry 
aid the 
as well as etymological side. 
Perhaps “ Modern English " is not read 


much nowadays. The hegemony of Sans- 


krit as the source of Indo-European lan- 


no acknowledged so 
Max Maiiller 


than 


guages is longer 
as when 


for it 


completely was 
be 
the 
But 


his books have done the work of rousing 


claiming more could 


proved. And Sanskrit was of course 


main battle with Fitz Edward Hall. 


many persons to the study of their own 


and other languages, made them ponder 
words and their meanings, and thus en- 
deavor to use speech with greater nicety. 
It opens up a new view of the literature 
of India, for example, when we find that 
the had 


long before the 


iis historian and critic 
Middle 
that 

spoken on the stage by par- 
the 


the 


drama 
Ages, and note in 


the Dasa-Rupa particular dialects 


were to be 


ticular actors. Thus, while upper 


classes spoke Sanskrit and women 


in general the Surasena dialect, the de- 
graded characters and the Vampires had 
Fitz Edward Hall 


this 


to speak in Magadhi 


helped to widen our knowledge of 


great literature and by analogy under- 
He was more than 
He had 


needed in an 


stand better our own. 


an ordinary dictionary maker. 


the which is 
appraiser of words, and without being a 
of 


his readers 


imagination 


purist or a fastidious user terms— 


quite the contrary—he made 


follow him through paths which, without 


his wit and audacity, would have been 


dull indeed 


THE HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


Ar playwright has written a 


drama on the subject of Ulysses, and at 


English 


House has just 
of 
“ Sa- 


the Metropolitan Opera 


been produced an opera made out 


great historical novel 


lammbo.” What value have such dramas 


as these, spoken or sung, in recreating 
for the mind of the auditor and spectator 
scenes which they repre- 


the historical 


sent? This is a question which cannot 
be answered at hazard, The chronicles of 
the day tell us that the stage pictures at 
the They 


recall the pompous words of the old dec- 


Metropolitan are sumptuous. 


lamation familiar to every schoolboy, 
“The palaces and domes of Carthage 
burning with the splendors of 


In addition to the scenery one cap 


were 
noon.” 





NEW YORK, 


gece the costumes. in which the splendors | tion to Miranda, and the latter’s perfect 


of Numidian armament vie with the bar- 
baric glitter of Gallic garb and the say- 
age richness of the raiment of the south- 
ern deserts. 

But do these material pictures fill the 
imagination as the word paintings of the 
“ Salammbo ” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is gorgeous, 
but it is not the “ Salammbo” of Filau- 
bert. of 
the French master will convince any one 


literary artists do? 


A single reading of the novel 
of that, if he has seen the spectacle at 
the temple of music. The smaliness of a 
theatre stage, the cramped action of its 
incidents, the awkwardness of the inev- 
itable 


and the lack of imagination in the work 


spear-bearing supernumeraries, 
of the average actor all are elements ina 
large and saddening disillusionment. On 
the the the 

: | 
whole field of the unreal at his command. | 


other hand, novelist has 
He can people it with armies, devastate 
it with battles, make it the playground 
the theatre of un- 
bridled elemental passions. By the sheer 


force of word magic he can revivify the 





of huge operations, 


dead heroes for us as the actor and the 
and he 
cause the life struggles of a Hamilcar or 


stage manager never can, can 
a Brutus to become a part of our own ex- 
perience. 

In the case of a creation by Flaubert | 
this 
man had a style singularly well adapted 


to the 


is especially true, for the French- 


painting of vast and glittering | 
pictures, and to the realization of mighty 
human emotions. Perhaps the production } 
of 
Opera House may rouse new interest in | 
the wom@ierful historical novel of Flau- 
bert. If it it will 
achieved something of value to literary 


Salammbo at the Metropolitan | 


does this, have 


art, for this work is a masterpiece of its 





class. Its liberties with history are few; 


its representation of facts most graphic. 
This is an excellent time to read it. 


ABOUT ANIMALS. 
Atlantic contains an excel- 
fent article on “ Animals in Literature,” by 
Mr. George 8. Hellman, in which he ques- 
tions whether our present interest in books 
about animals is simply a passing fad, or 
whether the general interest in the subject 
will continue, whatever may be the fate of 
individual books. Mr. Hellman says: 

From the India of a poet's imagination, 
Baloo, the bear, Teacher of the Law to the 
Beeonce wolf cubs, has come forth to give 
us of his wisdom; in the New World a nat- 
uralist has told so well his tale that Lobo, 
the King of Currumpaw, is not dead for 
us, but still utters his war cry on the 
pisipe of New Mexico; while from far Scot- 
and, Bob, Son of Battle, has leaped into 
our hearts. Together with these animals 
have come many others, thrilling us with 
excitement, arousing tender sympathy, or, 


it may be, making us laugh at their comical 
adventures. 


Mr. Heliman’s final decision is that just 
so long as man is interested in men, so 
long will our interest in animal literature 
continue, because of our kinship to animals, 
He thinks all existing literature in which 
animals play prominent parts will prove 
his assertion as to the strong bond existing 
between men and animals, the possession 
of common attributes and common weak- 
neases, especially before the elemental 
forces of cold, hunger, and death 

it is on the human side, however, that 
animals strongly appeal to us; in the pres- 
entation of a universal truth rather than 
in actual facts in detail; this strong human 
quality must Me at the basis of all animal 
literature that will live and appeal to the 
world in general. A careful, minute study 
of anima! ways and traits may attract for 
a time the general public—such study, if 
prepared by a great naturalist, may be al- 
ways remembered and read by students o 
natural history—but unless the writer have 
something of the poet in him, unless he 
ean folly grasp and make his readers see 
the human significance of animal action, 
his work will not endure. For which rea- 
son, Mr. Hellman thinks, and we are en- 
tirely disposed to agree with his verdict, 
that the Jungle Books will outlast in the 
estimation of the world all contemporary 
animal literature for the reason that in 
these dwellers in the jungle are plainly dis- 
tinguishable the motives governing human 
life. 

In “ Bob, Son of Battle,” Mr. Heliman 
thinks our affection for that brave old 
shepherd dog is largely because of his 
strong human traits; because he is like 
men, and, above all, like his own master, 
“ targe-hearted, indomitable, faithful "’; 
while Red Wully ts equally the parallel 
type in the animal world of his master; so 
that the whole book presents dramatic 
pictures of man and dog pitted against 
man and dog, one strong interest in Bob 
and Red Wully lying in the existing hu- 
man nature manifested in their passions, 
desires, and intelligence. 

While Efnest Seton-Thompson's stories 
teach us all sorts of out-of-the-way facts 
concerning the ways of wild beasts, he be- 
ing one of the best exponents of the natur- 
alistic phases of animal Mterature, his 
stories more nearly approach artistic per- 
fection and are surest of immortality when 
the human note is sounded in them—when 
Lobo dies through his devotion to Blanca, 
or when Molife is seen giving ‘up her time 
‘to the education and protection of her reck- 
less son, Roggylug. Mr. Hellman has over- 
dooked, or, at least, omitted mention of 

Prof. Robert's beautiful “In the Heart of 
‘the Ancient Wood,” in which Ksoof’s devo- |: 
S 


BOOKS 


The current 


understanding of the wild creatures about 
her, almost entitle the book and its heroine 
to rank with Mowgli and the jungle folk 
Of these latter Mr. Hellman says: 


And ye, O creatures born in the days of 
Mr. Kipling’s finer imagination, how really 
living you are, notwithstanding your unre- 
ality! Monkey folk that boast and chatter 
and pretend that they are a great people, 
about to do great affairs in the jungle, 
but the falling of a nut turns their mind to 
Jaughter, and all is forgotten—well do 
know you. Kao, mighty in your strength, 
and not forgetful of insults, ye are known 
to us; and you, Bagheera, not given 
much speech, but brave and wise. The 
master word in the jungle is, ‘*‘ We be of 
ene blood, you and I.” If men but knew 
it, that is the master word for all man- 
kind. 


In all animal literature, then, human ap- 
plication, or appeal to those emotions we 
possess in common with the beasts, 
fudamentally essential. Such characteris- 
ties may be accurately presented, or their 
habits and traits falsified or thrust into 
the background. In “ Aesop's Fables,’’ ani- 
mals are chosen simply to teach lessons or 
convey morals, while in the Middle Ages 
the Reynard epic, in all its forms, intro- 
duces us to a world of animals, typical 
of man's social and religious institutions 
The essential morality of these legends be- 
ing obscured by the frank gayety of the 
Stories, paralleled by the pure fun in thos< 
related by Uncle Remus. 

Mr. Hellman sums up his deductions as 
follows: The moralist’s use of animals in 
fables, regardless of their actual animal 
nature; their merry use tm, mediaeval and 
semi-serious use in moderm fox epics, 
wherein animal characteristics are not en- 
tirely unobserved; the Seton-Thompson 
method, with its accurate knowledge of 
animal traits, and Mr. Kipling’s use of 
animals, all going to prove that not faith- 
ful representation but the human 


is 


alone, 


note as well, is essential to the permanence | 


of all animal literature. 

Mr. Hellman also proves his theory by a 
study of the older werewolf legends, the 
beast and the human typifying good and 
evil in man; mentioning incidentally that 
passages or stories written entirely to 
picture animal life, with no 
pose, are but few, closing his 
esting article as follows: 


If we should wander in search of the ani- 
mal use in literature from long-gone days 
to our own hour, from the. soil of Greece 
and the banks of the Ganges to the very 
publishing houses of America, we should 


very inter- 


throughout our quest perceive that we our- | 


selves are at the bottom of our interest in 
the animals; and (the boldly didactic use 
excepted) there would remain the under- 
lying and overshadowing thought of the 
animal, our brother, having passions, needs, 
sorrow, love, hate, and death, as we have 

teaching us not only our kinship with the 
animal world, but also humility and com- 
passion; while above all and under all 
there would be the other thought of the 
animal, our inferior, yiclding us precedence 
because of our intellect, by right of which 
we are the lords ef the universe and the 
masters thereof, and far below us, because 
of our will, whieh makes every man the 
lord of himself and of his fate the master. 


THE BOOKS CHILDREN READ. 


There have betn many interesting com- 
munications lately in THz New YorK Times 
SaTURDAY REVIEW on the subject of books 
for children, and—not the same thing at all! 
—the books children care to read. The chil- 
dren of these days are most fortunate In 
the provision made for their mental needs 
when we consider the lack of 
books experienced by the 
century, and less, ago. 

Children's stories have existed since the 
beginning of things in the folk-tales of 
every land and language. As Thackeray 
said: ‘Many of them have been narrated, 
almost in their present shape, for thousands 
of years since, to little copper-colored San- 
skrit children. * * * The very same tale 
has been heard by the Northmen Vikings as 


children's 


ehildren of a 


| they lay on their shields on deck; and by 


the Arabs couched under the stars in the 
Syrian plains, when the flocks were gath- 
ered in and the mares were picketed by the 

tents." 

The discovery that a special form of lit- 
erature was needed for children came slow- 
ly, and the first results were curious. The 
book of Dives Pragmaticus, printed “‘ The 
XXV. of Apretl, 1563,"" was said to be “ very 
preaty for children to rede,” so that “ they 
may the better and more readyer rede and 
wryte wares and implements in this world 
contayned.”’ 

Poor little men and women of that time! 
“I well know,” said Isaac Watts in the 
eighteenth century, “that some of my 
friends imagine my time is employed in too 
mean a service while I write for babes; but 
I content myself with this thought, that 
nothing is too mean for a servant of Christ 
to engage in, if he can thereby most ef- 
fectually promote the kingdom of his 
blessed Maker.” 

“Employed in too mean a service" reads 
strangely to us who are familiar with the 
fine work our best writers have been 
pleased to do for the children of their day. 
The nursery classics, “ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” Kingsley'’s “‘ Water Babies,” Haw- 
thorne’s “ Wonder Book,” and Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book,” have been appreciated by 
the children’s elders at even more value one 
fears than by the children themselves. Per- 
haps, by hazard, this is because no child 
likes being talked down to by grown-ups, 
and this is what books for children, written 
with the best intention and the most ex- 
quisite art, are obliged to do. The child 
with the intuition of childhood which has 
an unsurpassed directness feels this and 
resents it. 

So it comes about that children, who 
like to make believe, and play at being 
grown up, neglect what has been set aside 
for their especial use and surreptitiousl!y— 
in many cases—read the literatare held in 
reserve by their pastors and masters for 
maturer years. It was Mr. Scudder, I be- 
Heve, who pointed out that there were bet- 
ter ways of teaching literature to children 
than by frightening them by the gradual 
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approaches of the 
ture."" 


vast spectre of litera 


Indeed, abstract literature has been for 


| & long time included in school and college 


curriculums with but poor results in creat- 
ing students of literature. For it is a mis- 
to imagine that it is best to tell! chil- 
things instead of giving a first- 
introduction them; to give frag- 
of a thing whose entirety is with- 


dren of 
hand 
ments 
held 


It 


to 


is all very well to say strong meat is 
for babes. But the mental pabulum we 
fit to give to children can result 
formation of accurate taste for the 
ful strength of the viands we at last 
them qualified to receive. The table 


Barmicides has been spread so often that 


see in 
force 
hold 


no 


they have ceased to hunger. 
Question a schoolboy or girl 
speare? Yes, they read about 
school. Byron? He was 
Longfellow? Of course; he wrote 
Village Blacksmith ''—it was in their 
school readers. They have been made 
read of the great of books, 
what they read of they seldom read. 
time they spare to reading they infinitely 
prefer to give to fiction of the Marie Co- 
relli sort; or even of the Laura Jean Libbey 
variety 
The 


on Shake- 
him at 


very wicked 


to 


writers but 


byways which romance might 
opened 
were 


the 


upon 
not allowed 
narrow and 


history to awaken 

Books to them 
soon-hated round 
sons, The patches of Pope, and Milton, 
and Shakespeare that appeared on the 
parsing pages of grammars were cordially 
despised and infused the untaught _mind 
with distaste for poetry. Plodding through 


meant 
of 


les- 


| dreary schoo! histories made the very name 
not appeal | 


of history abhorred. Latin did 

to them as the key with which they 

unlock to their minds Virgil's 

‘—ch@sen coin of fancy flashing out 
many a golden phrase."’ 


might 


from 


One's impressions of the hypothetical child 


are, 


one's 


of course, after all the impressions of 
own childhood and childish prefer- 


ences. One recalls a child of eight, whose 


eagerness to read outstripped knowledge of | 
| the pronunciation of difficult words, which | 


was illustrated to elders In a way that was 
comically pathetic. This child devoured the 
treasure of “The Arabian Nights,’ de- 
lighted in the quizzical and pathetic charm 
of “Don Quixote,” and revelled in the 
pseudo history of Abbott's Napoleon, “* Paul 
and Virginia,”’ ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and “ Pilgrim's Pfogress,”’ alternated with 
no diminution of delight with ‘‘ Children 
of the Abbey,”’ “ Jane Eyre,"’ ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield,”’ ‘‘The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
and “ Vanity Fair." 

podrida of strangely 
never to be forgotten, often to be re-read 


blended ingredients 





Poe's ‘ Tales’ and “The Ancient 
Mariner "' made the youthful reader shiver 
when in bed with the lights out, the dark- 
ness was haunted by goblin shapes, and 
fragments of Coleridge's grisly poem or of 
Poe's terror-compelling tales lingered in the 
memory. 

The child one “ knew best 
all the books to be discovered. An ac- 
quaintance was begun with Shakespeare; 
certain green volume of Tennyson was 
discovered; also Miss Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens,” 
Macaulay's “ England,”’ some tiny volumes 
of Herodotus rich with specious tales; in 
fact, all the histories to be obtained, as 
well as novels galore. 

We imagine this child's experience was 
that of the average child who likes to read. 
What was unusual, perhaps, was the en- 
couragement given by the child's parents 
to browse among books “at will,” as 
Charles Lamb says, “upon that fair and 
wholesome pasturage,’’ and to liberally dis- 
each new in this way 

deepening and strengthening the impression 

made. 

Guidance in the choice of books and some 
restrictions are necessary. The grown-ups 
who are wise will give this unobtrusively 
and so sympathetically as to receive the 

| dependence of the child. 


of all” read 


a 


cuss discovery; 


Literature and Environment. 


Charles W. Super in The Conservative Review 
The tmportance of environment is 
firmed by the birthplace of noted French 
littérateurs. Out of 5,233 such men, 1,220 
were born in Paris, 2,064 in other large 
| cities, 1,265 in other localities, and 83 in 
| country seats. Of women the proportion 
falling to cities is much larger, rising as 
high as & per cent. of the entire number, 
while about one-half were natives of the 
capital. The testimony of these figures 
bearing upon the predominating influence 
of what are called the “centres of civili- 
zation’ is further corroborated by simi- 
lar data taken from other countries. Of 
fifty-five eminent Italian literati, twenty- 
three were born in large cities. and most 
of the remainder in smal! municipalities, 
though, strange to say, not one had Rome 
as his birthplace. Of the fifty Spaniards 
who are generally regarded as holding the 
highest rank in the literature of Spain, six- 
teen were born in Madrid, and a large pro- 
portion of the remainder in cities of the 
firet rank, several of which contain univer- 
sities. The coryphei of German literature 
seem at first sight to make an exception to 
the conclusions that naturally spring from 
the above-stated facts. The great writers 
are quite evenly distributed over what now 
constitutes the empire and Switzerland. 
Three large cities are the birthplace of 
three great writers each; two, of two each, 
white the rest have produced but one each. 
This calculation embraces about thirty who 
stand confesgedly at the head; yet if we 
increase the number the results are not 
widely different. Here. again the impor- 
tance of the environment is strikingly made 
prominent. During the last five centuries 
Germany has had a large number of cap- 
itals, many of which the reigning monarch 
tried with more or less success to make 
centres of art and literature. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD.—It may be recalled 
that a few weeks ago we published a letter 
from the author of “ The Light of Asia" 
and “The Light of the World,” which 
showed how he was fighting against a ter- 
rible disease which threatened every mo- 
ment to overpower him. He now writes: 

My condition would be a sad one without 

tience and resignation. I am now totally 

lind and able to work only with assist- 
ance. But I never despair, and go on with 
my work, thanking Heaven for my unim- 
paired mental powers, 

In his blindness SirBdwin Arnold has dic- 
tated a poem of 4,000 lines—a new epic 
poem, Its subject is the circumnavigation 
of Africa by the Phoenicians in 600 B.C, It 
is entitled “‘ The Voyage of Ithobal.”’ Itho- 
bal is a seu Captain of Tyre, who takes 
service with Neku, King of Egypt,*to ex- 
plore the unknown waters beyond the Red 
Sea. After picturesque scenes at Tyre, 
where he buys in the slave market with a 
priceless pearl an African Princess made 
captive in the Dark Continent, and alone 
knowing its secrets, he builds three ships 
at Suez and sets forth. All this is minute- 
ly described, together with full details of 
the wonderful voyage of 15,000 miles round 
Africa, returning with two out of the three 
ships after numerous and exciting advent- 
ures, which bring out almost every feature 
of African life and scenery. Ithobal re- 
lates the story of his enterprise in a dis- 
course before the throne of Pharaoh, who 
loads with honors the successful Captain, 
his Princess wife, and his crews. It is the 
opinion of those who have heard the work 
read that the poet has never done anything 
better than this graphic and imaginative 
production, which is at once forceful and 
original, but most faithful to fact, reality, 
and geography. The voyage of Ithobal ts 
mainly composed in the same metre as the 
“Light of Asia” and the “ Light of the 
World Sir Henry M. Stanley writes that 
he has read and heard read many passages 
of the poem and declares that there never 
was such a book written about Africa, The 
poem is to appear in The London Telegraph 


THe SpirnitvaL StGNiIFICANCE,”'—Miss 
Iilian Whiting is almost daily in receipt of 
letters in regard to her new book, “ The 
Spiritual Significance,” which is tn direct 
sequence to the third series of ‘‘ The World 
Beautiful and “ After Her Death,”’ con- 
tinuing the argument of evidence regarding 


communion between the Seen and the Un- | 


seen. Supporting this psychic evidence, the 


book contains a chaln of scientific facts | 


that are supposed to provide the explan- 
ation for psychic facts “Tam now lend- 
ing the book to my friends writes a 
atranger for t feel that such true things 
that ha should do 
just a 
that vo will be pleased to know," 
another “ that 
has created a desire to live in the right 


helped me o much 
mich good as possible 
writes 


correspondent, 


way, and, further than that, has made me 
try to live In every sense of the word.’ 
Recently Gen. Popoff of the Russian Army 
wrote to Miss Whiting from 8S Peter 

burg regard to “ The Spiritual Signifi- 

Its perusal gives me 

ind I have written to London or- 

dering all your other works. 


OLD NEw YorKk.—Among the new books 


to be issued by D 


bert Ulmann, who has treated the city’s 


story from a novel point of view Instead | 


of following the customary plan of dealing 
with fact ind alluding incidentally to his- 
toric site the 


author has described a series 


of excursions to old landmarks and woven | 


the history about them. The erection of 
tablets within recent. years in many parts 
of the city has helped materially to identify 
important sites and to give a definite sense 
of realism to the story of the past. To 
make a tour of these memorials in their 
order and interesting 
events connected therewith is the plan of 
the book. Thus, in turn, one visits the old 
Dutch ettlement, the 


proper relate the 


eariy 


ony, the city as it looked before the Revo- | 


lution, the captured town, the Federal cap 


completed, and finally the mod- 


Copies of old prints and 


Canal was 
ern metropoli 
rare maps, and many plates made from re- 
cent photographs, help to emphasize the 


landmark feature of the work. A special | 


effort has been made to render the story 
particularly 
the young; at the same time, the careful re- 
production of inscriptions, the exact loca- 


tion of historie sites, an explanation of the | 
origin of street names, and a comprehensive | 


bibliography and list of references must 
prove of value to the teacher and the 
student of history. 


JOHN OLIVER HoOBBES.-Few persons can 
have read Mr Craigix novels without 
being impressed by the epigrams that meet 
one on almost every Several hun 
dred of these have been brought together 
by Miss Zoé@ Proctor in a little volume 
entitled Birthday Book from the Writ- 
ings of John Oliver Hobbes,’ which is be- 
ing published by John Lane Here are a 
few extracts 


page 


It is only a very unselfish man who eares | 


to be loved; the majority prefer to love—it 
lays them under fewer obligations. 

The secret of managing a man is to let 
him have his way in little things. He will 
change his plan of life when he wea't 
change his bootmaker. 

Are there many of us, or any of us, now- 
adays, who feel that there are certain 
things which we must do, not do, or perish 
eternally? 

If one thinks about it—but one mustn't 
it seems a strange thing that mothers, as 
a race, are ominously silent about the joys 
of existence. 

The truth ts only convincing when it is 
told by an experienced lar 

Poetry—and most of all amateur poetry 
stands for pain. Every line of {ft spells 
woe. Either the writer, or those living 
with the writer, could tell a tale. 

The art of dying daily is slowly mastered; 
but once learned, it becomes an Instinct—an 


‘I think | 


your book j 


greatest 





Appleton & Ce, I a | 
*“ Landmark History of New York by Al- | 


} describes 


English col- | 


interesting and attractive to | 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1o0r: 


unconscious will deciding all our difficul- 


ties. 
He ts never afraid of changing his mind 


Many people are called firm, merely be- 
cause they haven't the moral courage to 


own their second thougags. 

The merest haif-belief im a living God 
will sustain many souls through adversi- 
ties and trials of any picturesque or stir- 
ring order, but only the most exalted faith 
ean give one the Strength to bear in pa- 
tience the misery of loneliness, the con- 
stant fret of unconaenis’ surroundings, 
the heavy burden of little woes, which, be- 
cause they are little and common, are so 
humiliating. 

Death in grotesque circumstances is none 
the less death, ard the martyr to a fool's 
cause it still a martyr. * * * It ts the 
heart that makes the occasion, 

What sum is too large to settle on a wife 
who can adore without asking questions”? 


Tae AvTHorR or “ Tue Story or Eva.”— 
The impetus given to a small group of Chi- 
cago writers by Henry B. Fuller a few 
years ago is now finding expression in va- 
rious directions. Well in the front line of 
this group stands Will Payne. This author 
has a new novel which Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, are to bring out April 6 under the title 
of “ The Story of Eva’’; from it the pub- 
lishers expect much. The author of “ The 
Story of Eva," though still a young man, 
has had a varied experience of life. Born 
on a farm in Tilinols and educated tn the 
country school, he went when a boy to 
Western Nebraska, where he picked up in 
a bank in the little town of Harvard the 
elements of the commercial and financial 
training which has given him his chief oc- 
cupation. Later he went to Chicago, where 
he won an excellent reputation among jour- 
nalists by his work as city editor of The 
Daily News during the World's Fair. Still 
later he became one of the editors of The 
Economist, on which he has done editorial 
work of a high order. Mr. Payne haa 
served a long apprenticeship to writing, and 
has wor an enviable place as a short-siory 


| writer for The Atlantic Monthly, McClure's, 


and other magazines. Two earller novels 
which preceded ‘‘'Phe Story of Eva" are 
“Jerry, the Dreamer,’ published by Har- 
pers in 1896, and “The Money Captain,” 
published by H,. 8. Stone & Co. in 18098, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—A query addressed 
to us recently, ‘' Who reads Anthony Trol- 
lope nowadays?"’ can hardly be answered 
by a mere raising of hands, for, as we 
write, two pleces of information have come 
to hand which seem to make an anewer 
more than usually difficult. In the first 
place, we are informed that Gebbie & Co 
of Philadelphia have in press for imme- 
diate issue an illustrated edition of the 
works of this author, which will shortly ap- 
pear in thirty volumes. According to the 
prospectus, we should say that it would be 
a particularly elaborate issue. Now, what 
renders this point significant is the fact 
that such books are usually presented to 
mect a public which is already to a certain 
extent in evidence. On the other hand, Mr 
G. &. Street, writing in this month's Corn- 
hil, laments that while Thackeray's mas- 
terpieces are thrust undér one’s nose at 


| every turn, to read Trollope one must bur- 


row among yellow-backed railway novels 


| and back numbers of magazines. Trollope, 


we are told, was as popular in his day as 
Marie Corelli or Hall Caine are now. Why, 
then, should his works be neglected, save 
by literary men? The answer seems to be 
that authors who, like Jane Austen, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and many more, confine 
themselves to studies of contemporary 
manners, fall off in popularity the moment 
these manners become obsolete. Their sec- 
ond success, if it comes—a survival of their 
literary merit—is none the less certain than 
their first. It is merely a question of time, 
Is, therefore, a Trollope revival in sight? 
Sin EpwWARD MALetT.—In his new volume, 

Shifting Scenes; or, Memories of Many 
Men in Many Lands,” Sir Edward Malet 
some of his diplomatic experi 
ences, and does it in a way that we are 
sure is quite unknown in the Corps Diplo- 
matique. This is what seems to be bother- 
ing the London book reviewers: Shall a 
great diplomatist, an ex-Envoy to the Shad- 
ow of God, an Ambassador to the Kaiser, 
write his reminiscences in the guise of an 
interview with a reporter named Whiffles? 


| Shall a man climb the great stairway of 
ital, the city it appeared when the Erie 


British diplomacy, see the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them merely to re- 
late his sensations to Whiffles? The Lon- 
don reviewers hold up their hands at the 
sacrilege and answer, No! Yet this is the 
way Sir Edward does it: 

** During the two years that I was in the 
United States all the members of our serv- 
ice were treated with constant kindness 


and hospitality, and I gained by intimate 
contact with Americans an affection for 


them which has caused me to delight in | 


their society from that day to this So I 
say again, if any Secretary has a chance 
of going to Washington, let him bless hi 


stars." 

** And stripes,"’ put in Whiffles. 

“T hate silly jokes,’’ I said, and Whiffles 
went up into the air, and as he sank to 
rest again cross-legged at the foot of the 
bed aid 

“The essence of a joke is to be silly.”’ 

“A joke,’ 1 rejoined, ‘‘may be good or 
bad 

“You are confusing,”’ he retorted; “ the 
adjectives ‘good’ or ‘bad’ only apply to 
a joke in action.’ 

“ Well, listen to this joke,’’ I said, my 
thoughts jumping back unaccountably to a 
long-forgotten remembrance; “A traveler 
in the shires rested at noon at a wayside 
hostlery and took luncheon. When it was 
finished he asked for the bill. The landlord 
brought it to him, and, after casting a 
glance at it, he looked at Boniface and 
said, ‘Wiat is your name?’ ‘My name,’ 
replied the landlord, ‘is Partridge.’ * Ah, 
said the traveler, ‘by the length of your 
bill L should have thought it would have 
been Woodcock!’ " 

A broad grin rippled over Whiffles's 
wrinkled features. “It's not a joke at ail,"’ 
he said; ‘it's an anecdote.” 

“Well, joke or anecdote, I have told it to 
you because it was always*a special favor- 
ite with Prince Bismarck.” 

“ Right,”” said Whiffles. ‘ Thank you; 
it is always interesting to hear of the small 
things that interest great minds. I sup- 
pose you have some reminiscences of Prince 
Bismarck which are of greater interest."’ 


A “GUDE TO SUCESS.”—The following 
is a covy of a letter received recently by a 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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Another 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


“ The novel-reading public is alert for anewsensation. This it will find 
in “ Like Another Helen”, by George Horton.—Times-Merald, Chicago. 


“Like Another Helen.” by George Horton, promises to be! 


ke another 


“Alice of Old Vincennes.” for it contains all the elements that go to make 
up a successful novel.”—Press, New York. 


“The story has too much of historical truth to be classed with the 


“Prisoner of Zenda,” and it is too modern for the sword and cloak 


romance, yet it has the engrossing interest of both styles of fix 


on,”— 
Tribune, Chicago. 


Like Another Helen 


JUST PUBLISHED 


well-known New York publisher. He says 
it is about the least propitious offer he has 
had to decide upon: ‘ Would you like to 
buy some choice stories of love, fiction, and 
adventure? With canibals and pyrates; a 
well known gentieman sent me your adress 
as a good one to sell to. I have written a 
book entitled ‘Gude to Sucess." If you 
want to buy and print it for me, write and 
let me hear from you soon. Yours in haist,”’ 


Le Gallienne’s Love Letters of the 
King.* 

Some day Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, after 
rewriting, and correcting, and revising, and 
reshaping, and adorning the first five or 
six chapters of a novel will allow himself 
to be persuaded to burn them, or to have 
them revised by some blameless black- 
smith, or in some way treated so that they 
will not delight his enemies and grieve his 
friends. Regarded as a whole, his ‘ The 
Love Letters of the King” reads a good 
lesson to the deliberately profligate and to 
those who permit themselves to be en- 
slaved by a selfish woman. To readers 
who permit themselves to be discouraged 
by the opening chapters, it will seem a 
mass of delicate perversity in language 
and daintily suggested vileness, with occa- 
sional lapses into such vulgarity as “ quite 
recently,” “‘is being done,” and “ right up 
in the sky.’ 

Still, the early chapters must be read, be- 
cause they define the hero as he was after 
long waiting on the whims of a beautiful 
and perfectly selfish woman, who per- 
mitted him to see her exactly often enough 
to keep possession of his mind and heart, 
but steadfastly refused to marry him. His 
godfathers and godmothers had endowed 
him with the name of Pagan. And he 
justified their foresight tn the verse and 
prose which it was his custom to keep in 
a beautiful volume entitled ‘‘ The Sad Heart 
of Pagan Wasteneys.” Not a trace of 
Christianity lingered in the verses, which 
were merely transcriptions of Whitman, 
generally cut into briefer lengths, but 
sometimes as long as any produced by 
Walt Some of the prose bits were ex- 
cellent, in spite of occasional perversity, 
but the soliloquies were unmanliness itself 
in their abject submission to the absent 
fair at whese feet he figuratively deposited 
the entire book. Occasionally he read the 
verses or the prose to a friend, or even 
to groups of friends, but they belonged to 
the lady of his dreams. The inevitable 
end of such a life is suicide or madness, 
and he is actually ready for a suicide and 
murder, with the most elegant appurte- 
nances and felicitous surroundings, when 
a single day in the open air, a single vision 
of a good, pure-minded, healthy girl 
disperses the whole dream, and he finds 
himself sane, free, and able to recognize 
the absurdity of his past life and of his 
precious musings and mouthings. 

A few of his verses make his class of 
mind tolerably clear. 


To the Power that made me, and, all un- 
deserving, set me in this wonderful 
world, 

I give thanks for kind and beautiful Wo- 
men 


*THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE KING By 
Richard Le Gallienne, Boston: Messrs 
Litike & Brown 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


A Fascinating Work 


Our Fate and The Zodiac 


By MARGARET MAYO 
12mo, artistically printed and bound, 
$1.25 
The author has collected an astonishing 
amount of detail regarding the characteristics, 
tastes, and tendencies of those born under the 
different signs. 


BRENTANO’S 
New York 


For their sweet faces, I give thanks 

For their soft voices, I give thanks 

For their thick bright hair and their little 
ears, I give thank 

For their deep eyes and their kind lips and 

“for their little feet. 

And for their musical walking, and every 
other grace and mystery and goodness 
that is theirs; I give thanks to the 
Power that made me nd gave me cyes 
to see them, and ears to hear them, and 
hands to touch them 

For Kind and Beautiful Women, O Gra- 
cious Unseen Power, receive the Thank 


of a Man 


‘*‘Long after you are dead 
I will kiss the shoes of iw feet 
And the long bright hair of your he 
Will go on being sweet: 
In each little thing you wore 
Wwe hall go on meeting, love; 
In a ring we shall meet, 
In a fan we shall meet 
Or a long-forgotten glove. 
Long after you are dead, 
O, the bright hair of your head 
And the shoes‘of your little feet! 

As an example of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
treatment of him this will suffice 

His spiritua! constitution had been tm- 
paired, his spiritual complexion had suf- 
fered So again and again he bathed his 
face in the moor To himself his face felt 
grimy with sensual living. Too seldom of 
late had it been bathed from within with 
the bright stream of high thoughts, too sel- 
dom bathed from without with the cleans- 
ing radiance of seriously beautiful thir 

He seemed to feel it growing cleaner as 
he washed it in that vestal light. As a boy 
he had thought of the moon as an amorous 
goddess. To-night her face was the face of 
a nun. So nature, having no ascertainably 
definite meaning, means all things to us all. 
Once the moon had seemed pale with pas- 
sion, to-night she was pale with purity: for 
to-night Wasteneys was passionate to be 
pure! 

O, the clean moon! 

As the hero approache hi release the 
author's style undergoes a subtle change. 
The affectations of the early pages disap- 
pear; the mincing selection of words sup- 
posed to be deeply expressive ceases; the 
sentences move naturally and agreeably; 
the conversation ceases to bristle with at- 
tempts at epigram, and then one realizes 
that the mephitic atmosphere of the former 
part of the story was created with inten- 
tion, and was only a means to making the 
hero actual. The plan is fraught with dan- 
ger for an author who wishes to be read by 
any one less foolish than the hero, less 
evil than the little women who ate his heart 
as they would nibble chocolate. Very few 
are pure-hearted and clean-minded who, 
ignorant of the aim of the book, would, 
unless compelled by duty, read far enough 
to discover its aim. On the other hand, no 
better device could be imagined to secure 
the attention of those needing the medicine 
which the book provides. Led from scene 
to scene by phrases like those which Du 
Maurier so exquisitely parodied, artfully 
coaxed into expectation of some crowning 
hideousness, they find the hero whom they 
have admired laughing at himself, and 
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happy in the prospect of a simple life and 
homely joys. Whether they will turn and 
rend Mr. Le Gallienne remains to be seen, 


Foreign Jews in London.* 


Two essays under the title, “The Jews 
in London,” have been prepared for the 
Toynbee Trustees by Mr. C. Russéfl and 
Mr. H. 8S. Lewis, both graduatés of leading 
English colleges. The endeavor has been 
made to describe the Jewish community in 
London, and more particularly the recent 
immigrants from Eastern Europe, Ger- 
many, Russia, and. Poland. Mr. Russell 
has “no special ground of sympathy with 
the Jewish race or religion.” Mr. Lewis is 
a Jew, but sufficiently independent to write 
without bias about his co-religionists, and 
even to point out their mistakes. As Mr. 
James Bryce explains it in his preface, 
“These two studies, taken together, seem 
to contain good materials from which a 
judgment may be formed on a problem to 
which the recrudescence of anti-Semitism, 
everywhere except in England, has given 
a new significance.” 

At the beginning of his essay Mr. Rus- 
sell presents the two remarkable traits of 
the Jews: One is their “ solidarity,” the 
other their “ adaptability.” ‘“‘ The new-com- 
ers seem to have the faculty of adapting 
themselves to their novel environment. 
But how far do they really adapt them- 
selves to strange surroundings? In 1881 
the savage outbreak of Russian anti-Semit- 
ism let “a flood of Jewish immi- 
grants.” Pitiable objects ‘were they. 
*“ Dirty, poverty-stricken, and degraded 
alike in morals and physique by the op- 
pressive conditions of their Ghetto-like life 
in Russia, they seemed by no means a 
promising addition to the 
strength, and it was hardly to be expected 
that they would be received as welcomed 
guests.”” Difficult was the task presented, 
but the English Jews confronted it. — The 


loose 





country’s | 


Jewish Board of Guardians and the Russo- | 


Jewish Committee worked indefatigably 
Efforts were made tending toward the An- 
glicising of these Russians and Poles, and 
the success was fair, though necessarily 
the change must be a slow one. How could 
it be otherwise? 

There are supposably in London 
Jews. 


110,000 

Recent figures add some 5,000 more. 
Of these fully 60,000 have been born abroad 
“That the number is rapidly increasing is 
beyond dispute.’ Whether this increase: is 
due to immigration or to “the extraordi- 
narily prolific character of Jewish mar 
riages"’ has not determined. Mr 
Russell sets down these four traits 
spicuous features of the foreign Jewish 
settlements in East London: “ Dirt, over- 
crowding, industry, and sobriety.” As to 
the dirt, the Jews may not have followed 
the Talmudic warning, that “ Poverty 
comes from God, not dirt.” Unsavory as 
may be some of East London, Mr. Russell 
presents this curious fact: ‘' There are 
certain districts of Whitechapel which, 
before they were overrun by the foreign- 
ers, were haunted by roughs and crim- 
inals of the worst description, and had as 
evil a reputation as any slums in London. 
These are now exceptionally quiet and or- 
derly, and except in school hours generally 
alive with swarms of small children whose 
brightness, decency of garb, and appar- 
ent enjoyment of life give almost a sunny 
aspect to their surroundings.” If the ruf- 
flan element has been driven out, the 
Judaized districts are not without their 
shortcomings. “The foreign Jew avoids 
the grosser and more outrageous forms 
of crime, but he’ errs in the direction of 
what his enemies would call the meaner and 
his friends the less brutal vices.” 

Mr. Russell dwells at length on the sub- 
ject of the differences between the foreign 
and the native Jew. “In habits, ideas, 
and religion they are fundamentally dis- 
tinct, and when they come much into con- 
tact there is mutual hostility and contempt. 
In Whitechapel the bitterest enemies of the 
foreign immigrant that I have come across 
have been English Jews; while the foreign- 
ers are commonly shocked and scandalized 
at the laxity in faith and the shamelessly 
‘non-observant’ lives of their English co- 
religionists.”” Public opinion in East Len- 
don, as expressed by the Gentile popula- 
tion, is strongly in favor of the native 
Jews. “They are pronounced to be good 
fellows and just ‘like us Christians.’ Mr. 
Russell declares that the Whitechapel Eng- 
lish Jew is British to the core. If he 
drinks, which is rare, he drinks with cir- 
cumspection. His Teligious enthusiasm, 
however, no longer exists. If this be a loss, 
there “is a gain in cleanliness and self-re- 
spect.” He takes pride in being an Eng- 
lishman, “‘ and seems to regard his foreign 
co-religionist from the English rather than 

. from the Jewish standpoint.” In other 
countries where there has been no medl- 
aeval oppression there have been deep- 
rooted prejudices and direct antagonism, 
but in England, where there is absolute 
freedom of religion, isolation has not been 
forced on the Jews. 


The industrial, the religious, questions of 
the recent-comers are treated at length by 
Mr. Russell. It is, above all, the belief of 
the Jew, monotheism, with certain ceremo- 
nials, upon which his separateness depends. 
The new-comers are the “ orthodox,” the 
English Jews for the major part the “ re- 
formers.” The writer of the first essay 
thinks that the powers of resistance of the 
orthodox have their limitations in England: 

It is a-ecase undoubtedly in which there 
are strong factors on the side of conserva- 
tism; but, on the whole, the of social 
forces which are working a change 
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seems to be immensely preponderant. And 
there are certainly abundant indications of 
the direction in which this change ts likely 
to take place. 

As to the economic troubles brought about 
by the Jews, Mr. Russell writes that such 
charges have no justification, and are in 
the future not likely to bring about antag- 
onism. He adds that there are both good 
and bad Jewish workmen, but it has not 
been proved that they take the bread out of 
the Englishmen's mouths. 

Mr. Lewis at once declares that he cannot 
occupy, as does Mr. Russell, ‘‘ a position of 
mental detachment.” The observer of Jew- 
ish Hfe from the outside cannot gauge the 
strength of feelings and attachments which, 
to the Jew, “ are bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh.” Mr. Lewis does not deny 
some danger in the Jewish immigration, but 


he adds: 


Their defects are to be attributed, how- 
ever, almost entirely to the influence of 
generations of persecution. A Jew living in 
Russia has to fight with a hostile Govern- 
ment for a bare subsistence. I have heard 
from quite reliable informants that they 
have been forced to abandon business after 
business owing to malicious interference on 
the part of the Russian police. When law 
and order thus become the foes of the hon- 
est man, the belief ts inevitably induced 
that any evasion is allowable. Just as the 
forty years wandering in the desert was 
needed to wean the Israelite of old from the 
defects of character induced by Egyptian 
bondage, so will the discipline of experi- 
ence alone avail to remove the Ghetto's 


taint. 


As to the differences between the ortho- 
dox and the reform synagogues, Mr. Lewis 
thinks that they amount to nothing. “ Ju- 
daism, like the Church of England, can 
only preserve its catholicity by admitting 
varieties of service and ritual suited to the 
ideas of the various sections of the com- 
munity.” Mr. Lewis has as poor an opinion 
of the conversion missions in East London 
as has Mr. Russell. The former writes: 
“In order to induce Jéws to be converted 
to Christianity they are offered medical 
missions and soup kitchens, Sunday-school 
treats and mother’s meetings. * * * 
While giving the promoters of these mis- 
sions credit for honesty of purpose, I de- 
plore their tactics in encouraging hypocrisy 
and double-dealing.”” In treating of Zion- 
ism, Mr. Lewis writes: “ For many genera- 
tions to come migration to Palestine must 
be a slow process, and perhaps the Holy 
Land can never be more than the centre of 
Jewish life. Meanwhile our home is here 
(England,) and we have to show ourselves 
worthy of the hospitality we enjoy.” 

As a social study both these essays have 
their special excellence. The combination 
is especially enlightening, and should be ad- 
vantageous to the many who are desirous 
of obtaining information as to the status 
of the foreign Jews whose presence is so 
marked, not alone in London, but in New 
York. 
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Pi“ 
of New England genealogies have dis- 
played in their subjects, but Mr. Hanna's 
researches were conducted amid obstruc- 
tions which can hardly be comprehended Ly 
New England antiquarians. Mr. Hanna 
fully appreciates the importance of the sub- 
ject upon which he embarks when he says 
that “probably there is no part of that 
subject concerning which American people 
are more in ignorance than the part re- 
lating to their own racial origin.” 

Mr. Hanna's excuse for the Scotch-Irish 
pioneers as a non-literary class is not new. 
It is, however, not so much owing to the 
fact that these people were too busy mak- 
ing history to find time to write it, but 
because, in many cases, they were un- 
able to write it, and their distance from 
colonial centres of publication were so 
great that they were beyond the range 
of literary inspiration. And the indiffer- 


exaggeration to imply that the ploneers 
in the Ohio Valley and in Western - 


AKRON, 
Ohio. 


lections of Harrison Coujity’ without 
doubt contains more information and data 
relating to the family history of this sec- 
tion thar has ever been published. These 
data consist of a complete list of the or- 
iginal land patentees of the county, includ- 
ing 1,800 names taken from the records of 
the General Land Office in Washington; a 
list of early marriages of the county, in- 
cluding 7,500 names; the early burials of 
the county, 5,000 names; and will records 
from 1812 to 1861, to the number of several 
thousands. Beside these features there are 
genealogies, more or less complete, of the 
families of Harrison, with a map of Har- 
rison County, all of which show its 
of tireless research qn the part Mr. 
Hanna which should be appreciated by 
persons who ere proud of their Ohioan 
ancestry, if not by the general public. 


*HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF HARRISON 
COUNTY, in the State of Ohio. With Lists 
of Pirst Landowners, Early 
(to 1841,) Will Records, (to 1861,) 
Records of the Early Set 
Numerous Charlies A 
Hanna. With f fece. Pp. 636. New 

York: Privately printed. $4.50, 
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Mr. Herbert ‘Vivian’s Account of 
_ His Travels Through the Lion- 
~ Land.* 


Looking at the maps to be found in Mr. 
Herbert Vivian's volume on Abyssinia, it 
may be seen how the Lion-Djand -exists 
only on sufferance. Around it on dts \pos- 
sible water front thére are the French, the 
British, and the Italian Somalilands. The 
Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden,'‘are “the ap- 
proaches to the Suez Canal As the author 
expresses it, ‘most people only know 
Abyssinia as a pawn in the great game of 
international politics.” What we know of 
the past of Abyssinia is but vague. It has 
always been the country of fable. We are 
fairly certain that the Roman merchants 
obtained some of their ivoty from Abys- 
ginia. We do not know when Abyssinia 
became seemingly Christian’ In the fif- 
teenth century the queer story of Prester 
John was rife. He was 4 priest-King, but 
nothing is more vague-than this particular 
John. The Portuguese, for the sake of re- 
ligion or trade, sent an expedition in 1520 
in search of Prester-John or anybody else. 
The Jesuits came there; they were ex- 
pelled* in 1632. With ‘the modern history 
of Abyssinia we are familliar. In 1855 
Theodore was crowned Emperor, His Ma- 
jesty having put in prison the English rep- 
resentative, the British Government sent 
Sir Robert Napier to Theodore in 1868, the 
former with a backing of 12,000 men. The 
English force came to Magdala on the Sth 
of April, and when attacked by the Abys- 
sinian forces Napier made a clean sweep, 
and a brilliant little war ended by Theo- 
dore committing suicide. After Theodore 
came the Prince of Tigre, and on his death, 
in 1889, Menelek, King of Shoa, becante 
“The Conquering Lion of Judah.' The 
Italian trouble with Abyssinia and the re- 
sult of that war are too well known to be 
repeated. “Italy was hopelessly defeated, 
and has now renounced every pretention 
to a protectorate.” Italy still retains some 
small strip of coast. ; 

Arriving at Aden, Mr. Vivian prepared 
for his journey through Somaliland to the 
realm of Menelek. The author describes 
in an amusing way all the troubles to be 
gone through before permission was grant- 
ed him to proceed on his journey. Travel- 
erg in Africa always have trouble with na- 
tive servants. Finally he reached the Af- 
rican coast In an English Government 
steamer. The true start was made from 
Zaila. In Somaliland there always was 
friction with the men who had in charge 
the camels or the mules. The Somali des- 
ert by no means corresponds with the usual 
desert of the geography books. 

In Somaliland the pebbles predominate 
and grow up into boulders, which are the 
rockery of a _ strange withered garden. 
There are parched aloes and shriveled mi- 
mosas, all sorts of graceful shrubs, which 
on closer acquaintance prove so much 
crumbling match wood. The white berries 
are like parched peas, and a rare tulip 
tree bears big gray oranges, which contain 
nothing bus woolly fibres, _cobwebby 
gristles, a veritable Dead Sea fruit. The 
only redeeming feature is the intoxicating 
scent, recalling a quintessence of clover 
and heather which loads the air. After a 
week you feel as though you would like 
to scream aloud for companionship,. you 
yearn for the sight of a white face, you 
would almost give away your tongue for 
a chat with an Englishman. When you 
have met the rare traveler, you are set up 
ii. good humor for hours or days, even 
though he be only a Frenchman, or Ger- 
man, or Greek.' 

Mr. Vivian has no liking for the Somalis. 
Though cowards, they were always appar- 
ently spoiling for a fight. “If you are 
easy-going, they will take every advan- 
tage; if you are severe, they will very 
quickly take the measure of your severity 
and do just as much worl as will keep 
you satisfied—not a jot more. The worst 
point about them is their tendency to re- 
gard murder as a sport.”” Arriving at Har- 
rar, Mr. Vivian was surprised at the re- 
ception of a telephone message from Mene- 
lek. The request was that the caravan 
should hurry on. Finally the capital, the 
residence of the King of Kings, Addis 
Araba, was sighted It was a strange cap- 
ital, covering some fifty square miles. 
“Wide stretches of. turf, broken by deep 
ravines and studded with rare Summer 
houses and boothiike tents.” At Addis 
Araba was Capt. Harrington of the British 
Agency. An audience with Menelek fol- 
lowed. The Lion of Judah is thus de- 
scribed: 

When I came in, Menelek was sitting well 
back in his chair with his legs crossed, 
toying with a colored silk handkerchief, 
which he handé@i to an attendant. What I 
first noticed was that he wore clean bright 
blue woolen socks and new tennis shoes of 
a common kind with the tongues hanging 
out, and no laces. Over close-ritting white 
linen knickerbockers came a loose garment 
of handsome green and gold striped silk. 
It had long, tight sleeves buttoned at the 
wrists, and when he moved his legs I saw 
the garment was lined with common calico. 
Under it he wore a white shamma with a 
red embroidered line near the edge, and 
over everything a black silk cloak with 
gold embroidery and gilt buttens. On his 

ead was a white cloth, tied very tightly 
and surmounted by a big gray felt hat with 
a high crown and broad brim. In his left 
ear was a solitaire earring, about the size 
of a three-penny-bit and set im gold. This 
was worn in evidence of his having killed 
elephants, and only the royal family are 
permitted to wear gold in any form. On 
the Bittle finger of his left hand was a 
thick ring, with a dark blue stone and two 
diamonds set gypsy fashion 

His face is not so much marked with 
smallpox as I had been led to expect. He 
is darker than the average Abyssinian, but 
his features are not those of a negro. His 
mouth, however, is quite negroid, and his 
thick lips wear an incessant grin, display- 
ing large, very white teeth set loosely to- 
gether. His small brown eyes wore an ex- 
pression of fatigue, and what should be 
the whites of them were yellow. His fore- 
head is narrow, but the upper part of his 
face shows much character and kindliness. 
— , 

*ABYSSINIA THROUGH THE LION-LAND 
TO THE COURT OF THE LION OF JUDAH. 
By Herbert Vivian. Cloth. With 80 illustra- 


tions and two maps. Pp. 335. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Bi. 





_presented in a pleasing light. 


His m , Ww 
Pry father oil yany § 
the usual Aby an squeak. , 

There isa swagger about the Abyssinian 
which was by no means appreciated by Mr. 
Vivian. The punishment inflicted by the 
colorea race ‘onthe Italians has workéd or 
will work to its injury. In the capital in- 
trigues, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and possibly English, must be common. 
Conditions are stetéd by the author in this 
rather blunt manner: 

It is no doubt reasonable that a nation 
of niggers possessing 300; 

t a different tone from 
are not mitted to 


they go too far. when they 
womans to th ves a sup 


ty 2 
ilized countries, against which they could 


not possibly stand*up. I admire r an- 
cient civilization as far as it goeg, or rather 
so‘far back as it goes, and I hope {at their 
independence may be respected; but this 
ney depend largely upon their own wisdom 
and ‘prudence and modesty. « 


Mr. Vivian is by no means sanguine as 
the future af Abyssinia.” He intimates 
that after the death of Menelek there will 
‘be ‘anarcliy in the cquntry. Then will come 
@ renewal of the European grab system. 

We should have been glad had Mr. Vivian 
gone into more particular details of such 
Christianity .as the Abyssinians profess. 
From what the wuthor gives us, the cere- 
monial of their Christianity is ofall im- 
portance to them. As some ene has ex- 
pressed it, “the belief of the Abyssinians 
is an arrested Christianity,”’ This colored 
race is positive that it alone represents 
Christianity. But this is not special fo the 
Abyssinians. It was not easy to enter their 
places of worship. In their churches there 
was the chanting of something supposably 
like the liturgy, followed by the priests, 
who went through performances of a gym- 
nastic kind, using crutches to dance with. 
“The crutches are ‘held in the middle and 
darted inte the groynd, now near, row far, 
with a forward movement made by bending 
the right knee.” Mr. Vivian writes that 
we must respect a ritual which reflects the 
days of King David and the prophets. 

As to the Abyssinian woman, she is not 
Mr. Yivian 
writes: ‘“‘For one thing, I do not suppose 
that she ever washes herself in her life, the 
butter on her hair grows rancid and emits a 
peculiar pungent oder which affronts the 
nostrils when you pass her on the desert, 
and wherever she goes she carries with her 
a large cluster of flies congregated on her 
back."’ 

Before entering on his journey friends of 
the author gave him full particulars of such 
insect pests as he would find in Somali 
Land and Abyssinia. The most to be 
dreaded were the mosquitoes. Now that 
there has been made a careful study of the 
connection between the mosquito and ma- 
larious diseases, it may interest many to 
learn that according to Burton, as cited by 
Mr. Vivian, the Somalis had some concep- 
tion of the relationship between the mos- 
quito and malarious fever. In the note 
(Page 24) the author writes, ‘ Oddly 
enough, when Burton traveled in Somali 
Land fifty years ago he found this theory 
current among the natives, but dismissed 
it as a ‘superstition’ attributable to ‘ the 
fact that mosquitoes and fevers become 
formidable about the same time.'’’ Mr. Viv- 
ian is the type of the happy-go-lucky ex- 
plorer, who sees amusement in what would 
be distress to others. He assures his read- 
ers that in the Somali desert paté de foie 
gras is ever so much nicer than * potted 
meats or sardines.” 


A Sumptuous Classic.* 

The Waldo Press, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recently issued Washington Irving's “ Rip 
Van Winkle”’ in an edition limited to 150 
copies, printed from type, with initials 
drawn in by hand and hand-illumined. The 
book is-printed on a soft-finished, pleasant- 
ly tinted paper, just off white, the type 
chosen being very attractive and the ink 
black and glossy. The book's margins are 
well proportioned, the running titles being 
found on the outside margins of the pages, 
which are deckle-edged. 

The title-page, which is very effective, is 
printed in two colors, the lettering being 
inclosed in double black lines, with a single 
heavier red line outside the whole, thus 
carrying out the two colors of the page's 
composition The half titles throughout 
and the verse from Cartwright, facing the 
tale itself, are rubricated, while the 
colophon, pretty press-mark, and edition 
page, are printed in black. The book con- 


tains seven large initial letters, hand done, | 


which are generally very good, some of 
which are much more than averagely well 
done. On Page 10 will be found a large 
initial “ W,"’ in a faded shade of red, out- 
lined in black, which is most effective, 
while further over will be found the in- 
itial ‘‘I”’’ in the most delicate shade of 
pink, outlined tm black on a faded red 


background, inclosed by two biack lines, | 


which is also most effective, the letter be- 
ing large enough to take the place of ten 
lines of the text. The other initials are 
much more commonplace, although*there is 
a certain charm about a large letter in 
black, inclosed by a red line following the 
curves of the letter, but just sufficiently 


far away to show the white of the page be- | 


tween. 


The book is so bound as to open freely, | 
but the binding is most disagreeable, both | 


to the eye and to the touch. The volume is 
half bound in a peculiar shade of pinkish 


red ooze calf, with the title in red letters | 
| burned in on the side of the calf, which 


is also used for corners, the centre of the 
sides being a coarse burlap in yellowish 
brown, which is very disagreeable to bhan- 


dle. Nevertheless, the book should find | 


ma@my readers for the sake of its text, it 
betag unusual to find an edition of Irving 


*THE TALE OF RIP VAN WINKLE. By Wash 
ington Irving. Hand iiuminated. 150 copies 


Pp. 44, 100 Cleveland, Ohio: Charles W. 
Hill, The Waldo Press. 


Conan Doyle considers Poe the 


_ Stories 


in- 


ventor of the detective ‘story, and as pre- 


eminently the master of the short story, 


and adds: “‘ The~imaginative quality, the intellectual skill, the-keen 
adaptation of means to ends, the subtilty of insight, the manage- 
ment of dramatic effects are qualities upon which I delight to dwell, 
and I would emphasize my own indebtedness to Poe and my appre- 


ciation of his great abilities.” 


Do you know Poe? And do you wish an authoritative memoir 
which gives the true facts of the life of the man whom. Tennyson 
considered the greatest American author; one which proves the 


untruth of many existing libels ? 


If so, address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 1313 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
—______eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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NAPOLEON 


With a sketch of Josephine. By IDA M. TARBELL. Richly tliustrated. Cloth, 800. $2. 50° 


To her “Short Life of Na 


leon '' Miss Tarbell now joins a sketch of Jose- 


phine. The elaborate illustrations which distinguished the former publication of 
the Life of Napoleon will be preserved in the present revised edition. 

“‘I desire to congrmitulate you,’ writes John C. Ropes, ‘‘ on having furnished the pub- 
He with such a complete and impartial, as well as interesting and attractive, Life of 
Napoleon. The pictures are also most interesting; few of them have ever before been put 
within the reach of the general reader, at least not in such a fine setting."* 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS 


By «FRANK T. BULLEN. 


Life aboard ship seen from the under side 


waste accumulated during a voyage, 


Cloth, 12mo. $1. 50. 


The “ Shakings” are bits of 


and are the perquisites of the first mate. 


Mr. Bullen was an A. B. (able bodied) seaman and knows whereof he writes, 
and these stories cannot fail to illuminate and entertain. 


THE RAILROAD 


Cloth, 16mo. 
A beautifully printed and bound volume of railroad stories. 


50 Cents. 


| MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 1S NOW IN ITS Sist THOUSAND. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO.. 


Publishers, 141-145 East 25th St., New York. 


masterpiece so attractively printed. The 
story, too, seems to gain fresh interest 
from its attractive setting, as well as from 
the fact of its appearing alone in a well- 
proportioned, fair-sized volume. 


Rosegger’s “Forest Schoolmaster.”* 


The influence of the historical romance 
has been so wide-reaching that even quiet 
stories of American life abound with thrill- 
ing adventures. ‘“* Eleanor’ had its mad 
scene, and the average tale of the day is 
filled with sudden death and intrigue. So 
it is with relief that one turns to a book 
where adventure is subordinated to a larger 
view of life. 

“The Forest Schoolmaster"” is such a 
book. It is the story of a man whose out- 
wardly uneventful life 1s passed among a 
wild community in the mountains. It is also 
the story of the people among whom the 
schoolmaster, Andreas Erdmann, lived. 
Their affairs, their births, deaths, and 
marriages, are shopvn to the reader through 
the medium of this partial dreamer, who, in 
telling the story of the villagers, uncon- 
sciously tells the story of his own soul. 

Although it is a story told in the first per- 
son and cast tn the form of a journal, it is 
difficult to visualize the teller; while the 
charcoal burners, the peasants, the priest, 
and all the rest of the little world that 
come and go on the business of life are 
clear and distinct; the schoolmaster him- 
self seems a spirit rather than a man; 
therein lies the art of the book. Through- 
out the whole book the knowledge we have 
of him is what he tells us of others. He 
seems to the reader the soul of progress of 


| the little community; he Is its guiding light, 


a force rather than a person, and at the 
same time one feels that the schoolmaster 
himself did not know this. There are mo- 
ments when the book reads like a “‘ human 
document "’ rather than fiction. 

The duplex thread of the story is skill- 
fully interwoven Instead of the usual 
theme, a man and a maid, it is a man and 
a village.. The wild mountain people slow- 
ly improve; they, who had nothing before 
the coming of the schoolmaster, have a 
school and a littl church. The hamlet, 
which he found without a name, has pros- 
| pered, the people’s land has become thei: 


own; and yet—and here comes the sub- 





jective thread, the schoolmaster’s life 
Andreas, after his fifty years of service, 
does not realize the good he has accom- 
plished, and, true to life, the ungrateful 
community does not realize it, either 

The younger, generation see in the man 
who has done so much for them onty a dod 
dering old schoolmaster, who perforras his 
tasks rather ill, although they still retain a 
rather superstitious attitude toward his 
} learning 

| The book is full of that German senti- 
ment that is so difficult for Americans to 


,;*THE F«€ CST SCHOOLMASTER By Yeter 


Roses Translated from the German by 
Frances E. Skinner. New York; G. P. Put- 
nam'’s Sons. $1.50. 


understand, but, setting that aside, this 
twofold study is remarkable in its large and 
tempered view of life. No great change has 
been accomplished by the schoolmaster; he 
dies, leaving them violent and superstitioug, 
as he found them. The little change for thre 
better is as imperceptible as it would be in 
life. 

The flaw is the study of the schoolmaster 
himself. He goes to the mountains and 
there regains serenity after the disillusion- 
ment of his early years, and grows old and 
despondent, but he is not enough changed 
by the life he lives. With no intellectual 
companionship but that of the priest, he re- 
mains a philosopher. With no impulse to 
think, he still retains his intellectual life. 

Much of the schoolmaster’'s experience is 
autobiographical, the author, Mr. Peter 
Rosegger, having lived years among the 
people he describes 

As a translation it is to be commended, 
for Frances Skinner has kept the person- 
ality of the author's style far more than is 
usual with translators. 


Life in France.* 

There are still current in this country a 
great many false impressions concerning 
French life. To many intelligent people 
France is still a country composed on the 
one hand of an upper w6rld whose man- 
ners are those pictured in a certain type of 
objectionable French novel, and on the other 
of peasants like those found in “ La Terre ” 
—a France whose politics is represented by 
Panama scandals, Dreyfus affairs, varied 
by the killing of a President. Any one who 
has lived in Francé and has seén the quiet 
and well-ordered life of the people, their 
gayety and their grace; and has recetved 
at their hands the many kindnesses that 
no one can fail to receive who lives there, 
will be grateful to Miss Lynch for what she 
has done to dispel these false impressions. 

In her pleasantly discursive way Miss 
Lynch gives glimpses of small landowners 


} and great ones, Norman peasants, washer- 
|} women, 


enthusiastic little nurses, ragpick- 
ers, people of all classes, in short, of whom 
he gives vivid little pictures, for all of 
whom she has a kind word. 

She has no good words to say for the 
education of either boys or girls; neither 
has she much respect for the public insti- 
tutions of France. And while the lycée is 
foreign to Anglo-Saxon ideas of what a 
boy's education should be and military 


| service antagonistic to Anglo-Saxon preju- 
| dices, if there be no good points to these 


| 
| 


| 
i 


two very vital imstitutions, how does the 
French Nation happen to be what Miss 
Lynch acknowledges it to be? As the girls 
of France are convent-bred to a very large 
extent, how does it come to pass that they 
develop inte the wonderful women that 
they undoubtedly are? For Miss Lynch is 
of the opinion that the prosperity of France 


*FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Hannah Lynch New York: a. FPF 
Putnam's Sons. 
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is due to the thrift and wisdom of its wo-> 
men; again and again Miss Lynch harke 
back to the French women to commend 
their virtues. Of the men as a whole she 
says but little, and it Is grudgingly she 
gives them praise. Yet a race of remarka- 
ble women cannot exist without a race of 
intelHgent and good men. 

“French Life in Town and Country "’ is a 
book written from a very feminine point of 
view. It is a good example of a book that 
is colored throughout by the personality of 
the auther. 

It is a book of impressions rather than 
one of facts. In such chapters as the one 
on the army and the nation the reader 
learns much about Miss Lynch's opinions 
of the army and little about the army it- 
self. She is partisan and prejudiced, but 
tells of her prejudices in a sprightly and 
agreeable manner, while she conveys little 
information concerning French affairs and 
comparatively little of their social life. 

It is a curious bit of psychology that any 
one who has so much real insight into the 
people themselves and so much sympath 
for them should have so little tolerance of 
many of thetr national customs. French 
people she understands; France she does 
not. 

While it is supposed to be a book that 
deals of France as a whole, it is Paris that 
overshadows the book. Of the dozen chap- 
ters five deal directly with Paris, and in 
the other seven Paris is never far away. It 
seems inevitable that in the eyes of all for- 
eigners Paris should loom unduly large. 
Mrs. Betham-Edwards in her valuable 
book, “France of To-day,” ts one of the 
very few who have written of France, and 
in this respect have preserved a sense of 
proportion. Miss Lynch's book, however, 
is readable, and if her comments on French 


customs cannot be taken very seriously her 
understanding of French character atones 
for her lack of insight in other matters. 


A Tale of Early California.* 


John Charity, like so many heroes who 
have come and gone before him, fights his 
way with a sword, and makes his exit amid 
the sounds of pistol shots. We have grown 
accustomed to being obliged to cultivate 
the acquaintance of these gentlemen tn the 
saddle, riding in hot haste to counteract 
some political intrigue, or prepared to call 
for “ coffee and pistols for two” as indif- 
ferently as though it were ham and eggs 
for breakfast. 

The story opens amid the tranquil scenes 
of an English village, but soon shifts to the 
more picturesque lands of Alta California at 
a time when the perils of its uncertain Gov- 
ernment afforded plenty of scope for action 
and intrigue. 

John Charity and Courtenay Valance, sons 
of a yeoman and a baronet, respectively, 
are raised as foster brothers and have for 
each other a far deeper affection than that 
felt between Courtenay and his own elder 
brother Austin. Complications begin at 
once by Courtenay’s love of Lettice Chari- 
ty, a cousin of our hero—and it is only after 
a double duel between Courtenay and a 
young officer and Austin and John Chari- 
ty that the young couple plight their troth, 
and, accompanied by John, flee to America. 
Here the story continues in its romantic 
course. John Charity meets and loves the 
beautiful Sefiorita Magdalena Estrada, who 
returns his affections in spite of the fact 
that she is already betrothed to Santiago 
Castafieda. 

To tell the whole plot of the story were 
an injustice to both the author and his 
public, since the chief charm 6éf the tale 
lies in its telling and the unfolding of its 
consecutive events—yet we might have 
wished for a brighter ending to the little 
romance. The villain of the story is such 
a wicked villain that the horror of his 
death scarcely shocks one as it should, but 
why sacrifice that other innocent victim of 
sad circumstances, when it might have 
been so easy to save her? 

The fire dance of the Indians, dedicated to 
the pale-faced moon goddess, but which was 
so promptly broken In upon by the rescu- 
ing party, is well described, presenting the 
brilliant barbaric scene before the mental 
vision, but without any accompanying sense 
of horrors such as is brought to the read- 
er’s mind in reading those other recent 
pietures of Indian cruelty drawn so graphi- 
cally in Miss Litchfieid's *‘ Heritage of Un- 
rest.” 


“An Aauitrian Army Awfully Ar- 
tayed.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I see sO many paragraphs in your excel- 
lent literary review that interest me, and 
suggest comments I should like to make or 
opinions I should like to controvert that I 
end by leaving that task to others. This is 
doubtless a relief to you, as your table 
must be almost hidden out of sight under 
the communications you receive. A period- 
ical like Tue New York Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW naturally stimulates the minds of 
its readers, for without being virulent or 
aggressive or opening its columns for the 
admission of cant, political, religious, aes- 
thetic, or otherwise, it succeeds in convey- 
ing intelligence and suggesting thought to 
an unusual degree in the minds of every 
class of readers, 

In Tue Saturpay Review of March 9 1 
see the question again revived as to the 
origin of the famous alliterative poem, ** An 
Austrian Army Awfully Arrayed.”” I doubt 
its being the production of Alaric A. Watts. 
But be that as it may, the poem can be 
found in The Saturday Magazine of Oct. 6, 
1832, page 136. Probably this is its first 
appearance in print. It is there published 
anonymously. As The Saturday Magazine 
generally gave the names or the initials of 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 


the writers of the numerous poetic selec- 
tion# appearing In its pages, it would seem 
that the author of this poem was then un- 
known or preferred not to print over his 
name. 

1 think you have hit the nail on the head 
in your editorial “ Concerning Culture” 
when you say of a writer in Scribner's, 
“ He tends to the very common notion that 
it is a proof of superiority to be in tho 
minority. Even the generally sane mind 
of Emerson was touched by that fallacy.” 
You might have added that it is also a 
proof of intellectual snobbishness. This no- 
tion is undoubtedly at the bottom of the 
fact that certain of our literary men of note 
and some professors in our leading univer- 
sities seize every opportunity to make 
themselves notorious by expressing opin- 
ions on questions agitating the popular 
mind entirely contrary to what we have a 
right to expect from men of acknowledged 
learning and intelligence, opinions which 
arouse amusement, disgust, or amazement. 
Many of these wise men know better, but 
to go with the popular tide of thought 
would give them no special prg-eminence; 
in fact, it would simply place thelr superior 
brains on a level with the common-sense 
brains of the multitude. Was not Horace 
also a bit of an intellectual snob when he 
said “ Odi profanum vulgus " 7? 

8s. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1901. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I would state that this poem can be found 
in “ Edison's Handy Encyclopaedia,” pub- 
lished by Laird & Lee, Chicago, (edition 
of 1891,) the cost of which is not more than 
2% cents, as compared with $2.50, the price 
you quote your correspondent of another 
book containing it. 

Th ‘ollowing is a copy of the poem: 

An + strian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery, besieged Belgrade. 
Cossack commander. cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom; 
Every endeavor engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune, forming furious fray. 
Gaunt gunners grapple, giving gashes good, 
Heaves high his head heroic hardihood. 
Ibraham. Islam, Ismael, imps in iI, 

Jostie John Jaroviitz, Jem. Joe, Jack, Jill; 
oe Sena Kutustoff, Kings’ kinsmen 


Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines; 

Men march ‘mid moles, ‘mid mounds, 'mid 
murderous mines. 

Now nightfall’s nigh, now needful nature 
nods, 

Opposed, opposing overcoming odds. 

Poor peasants, partly purchased, 
pressed, 

Quite quaking, ‘‘ Quarter! Quarter! "’ quick- 
ly quest. 
Reason returns, 
Saves sinking 


partly 


recalls redundant rage, 
soldiers, softens signiors 


sage. 
Truce, Turkey, truce! Truce, treacherous 


Tartar, truce! 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine! 
be — vile vengeance! Vanish, victory 
vain! 
Wisdom wails war—wails warring words 
What were 
Xerxes, Xantippe, Ximenes, Xavier? 
Yet Yassy’s youth, ye yield your uthful 
Tous fe 
Zealously, zanies, zealously, zeal ‘st. 
EDGAR T. BRANDENBERG. 
Washington, March 2, 1901. 


Books on the Boer War. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It may be news to you that Tue Satur- 
DAY REVIEW was a regular visitor to the 
camps of Lord Loch’s Horse during the 
middle part of the South African war, and 
that the “ bloomin’ Tommies” used to fight 
over who was to have it next to read. I 
was one of the twenty Americans who 
were in the Horse, and one of my sisters 
sent me THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW every week. 

I want to say a word about the various 
books that have been written on that war. 
Julian Ralph has written haif a dozen 
books, in each of which he says the Boers 
are dirty and semi-civilized. I know that 
to be wntrue, for I was captured by 
them when I was almost dead from a 
wound, and they treated me ten times bet- 
ter than any Boer prisoner was ever treated 
by the British. Richard Harding Davis's 
book is very fine as far as it goes, but he 
was unfortunate in seeing very little of 
the real fighting. Davis is the bravest war 
correspondent that was on the British side. 
He always ran when a rifle cracked—ran 
toward the sound. His description of the 
British army’s arrival in Pretoria is fine. 
Howard C. Hillegas’s book on the war is 
the best one of the lot in many ways, I 
think, because he roasts both sides. His 
description of the battle of Sannaspost is 
the finest war writing I have ever seen. 
I was one of the poor de'ls captured by the 
Boers in that battle, and when I read that 
description of the battle the whole thing 
came back to me as plain as,day. He's got 
everything correct, even about us running 
away from the Boers and of all of us pris- 
oners going off the field singing ‘“ Soldiers 
of the Queen.” He made one big mistake. 
He says that Hiley, a Texan in the Ameri- 
can Scouts, was in a fierce duel behind 
ant heaps with Lieut. Hollis, another Texan 
with Loch’s Horse, and shot him. Hiley 
thought Hollis was dead and took his 
camera and his arms from him, but Hollis 
was only acting ‘possum, and dragged him- 
self back to our camp. Hollis had eight 
bullet wounds when he came back to camp 
—but he was not dead as Hillegas says. 

The English correspondents’ books are so 
one-sided that I would not advise anybody 
to read them that wants a fair idea of the 
war. I think that the war will continue 
another year unless the British get some 
sensé and send real men to lead their Tom- 
mies in place of the corseted me-lords they 
have down there now. I thanked Gen. De 
Wet personally for having captured me 
away from the silly dummy officers who 
were over me. Why, one of our officers 
used to compel four of us to carry him 
around in a chair. He was too lazy to 
walk. : 

Hoping that my letter is not too long, and 
thanking you for many happy hours Tae 
Satunpay REVIEW gave me while I was 
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“CLAYTON HALOWELL asa lover is in many ways an 
ideal lover ; as a soldier he is even stronger in character, but as a 
soldier and a lover, struggling between his love for Joyce and his 
duty to his country. . . his character is strongest. 

—N. ¥. Journal. 
. 12mo, ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 11 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE GREAT NOVEL 


Tangled Flags, 


BY 


ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, 


“A Rattling Romance.”—New York Herald. 

“A story that does not lack in human interest from start to finish. Each 
character is a study, and in studying them one may learn much of human nat- 

. * * * In Captain Katsuma we see an ideal of chivalry, and his end is 
worthy of the tribute paid.”—The Spokesman. . 

“Mr. Gunter is a novelist of the people. He will retain his public so long as 
he turns out such books as ‘ Tangled Flags.’""—New York Mail and Express, 

“* Tangled Flags" is a book well worthy to begin the literature of the new 
century. Osuri Katsuma stands forth as strongly as any of Dumas’s heroes.”— 
The Literary News. 

“All the original readers of ‘Mr. Barnes’ will follow ‘Tangled Fiags’ 
through to its pleasant culmination.”’"—New York Journal 

“Mr. Gunter has used his wide resources with wisdom. The closing scene is 
infinitely significant and expressive."—Boston Ideas. 
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toral visits wher- 

ever I find THe Companion 

in a home I am sure to find it 

contributing to the entertain- 

ment of every one in the house- 
hold—young and old.” 


HE testimony of this clergy- 
man would no doubt be echoed 
by thousands of other minis- 

ters. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is 
not only an entertaining paper, but 
an instructive and helpful paper. 


Issued Every Thursday. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 


By WituiaM J. STrLLMAN. With two portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt 
top, $6.00. , x 
A notable addition to the attractive volumes of biography and 
reminiscence which have lately appeared. It is one of the richest 
and fullest, for Mr. Stillman is one of the most picturesque char- 


acters of our time. 


A large and distinguished group of friends 


figure in these volumes, —Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Judge 
Hoar, Agassiz, Ruskin, Turner, the Rossettis; and Italians and 
Greeks of great distinction. Mr. Stillman writes of his experi- 
ences while U. S. Consul at Rome and Crete, and while correspon- 


dent of the London 7imes 
much literary charm. 


He writes with perfect frankness and 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA 


By Burton EGBERT STEVENSON. 


Iilustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A strong historical romance of the time of Braddock’s ill- 
fated expedition to Fort Duquesne. The hero is a soldier under 
Washington, and has a long experience of perils and hardships. 
A love story is threaded throughout the narrative, which de- 
scribes admirably the times, Washington, and a finely attractive 


hero and heroine. 


DOG-WATCHES AT SEA 


By Stanton H. Kino. Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.50. 


This book has an interest like that of Dana’s world-famous 


‘*Two Years Before the Mast.” 


It is a plain tale of twelve years 


in the merchant and naval marine, simple in style, and presenting 
the realistic side of sea life. The writer sailed in many ships and 


visited many ports of the world. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN& CO., = = 
11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


MASTER OF FORTUNE, 


Being Further Adventures of “CAPTAIN KETTLE.” 
By CUTCLIFF HYNE. 


“To those who have read 


‘Captain Kettle’ this will be a 


welcome book, as it is even better and more thrilling in its intensely 
interesting accounts of the gallant Captain’s exploits.” Illustrated, 


Cloth bound, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, 119-121 W. 23d St., NEW YoRK. 


BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St, Birmingham, England. 


Wp kinds of Desks Bought, Gets, end Buchanged. 
tite for Catalogue. Davis’ Bookstore, 35 
West 424 Street 


WANTED—Annual Reports of the Thirteen Club, 
Nos. 1-7, years 1883 to 1889; No. 13, year 1806. 

Will pay cash. L. A. CHENEY, 32 Broadway. 

—— 


GET ONE OF MRS. LEANDER BROWN’S 
** Mythology of the Soul,”’ the only book of the 
kind ever writtem For sale at Joho Wapamaker’s. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


“Old Bowen's Legacy,” by Edwin Asa 
Dix, author of “Deacon Bradbury,” will 
appear April 17 from The Century Company. 
Some of the old characters are therein 
reproduced. 


Bugenia Brooks Frothingham’s first 
book, “‘The Turn of the Road,” was pub- 
lished Feb. 27 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
it is now in its fourth impression, and the 
demand for it continues at an increasing 
rate. 


“Joscelyn Cheshire,” which will shortly 
make its appearance from the press of 
Dombleday, Page & Co., is said to contain 
some realistic pictures of life in the Revolu- 
tion represented in a way nct usually found 
in the ordinary historical romance. The 
heroine is a Tory girl, who drives her lover, 
an enthusiastic patriot, almost to despair. 


Mrs. Gerlison, one of the characters 
which appears in the volume of short 
stories, “The Ways of the Service,” by 
Frederick Palmer, which Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sous are sbortly to publish, is sald 
to fave reminded many, who have read 
these stories in the magazines, of Kipling’s 
Mrs. Hawkeby, Mrs. Gerlison being to the 
American officers in the Philippines what 
Mrs. Hawksby was to the British officers 
in India, but in a finer and more womanly 
way. The suthor himself has written of 
Mrs. Gerlison: “I have tried to bring to 
Nght the part which woman is playing on 
the picturesque background of our part of 
the Far East.” 


Here is another case in which a publisher 
plays for high stakes in bringing out a 
book which had been rejected by several of 
his colleagues in trade: John Lane has 
printed 10,000 copies of “The Column,” 
Charles Marriott's first novel, before publi- 
cation, 

** Juletty,”” Mrs. McElroy’s first book, will 
shortly come from the press of Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. It will be illustrated by W. 
E. Mears, who has paid a special visit to 
the ‘‘ blue grass country ’’ for the purpose. 

“Ephemera Critica,” by John Churton 
Collins, will be published in this country by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. The volume includes 
essays and criticisms on modern English 
literature, and has already created some- 
thing of a vogue for higher and more dis- 
tinctive literary criticism in London. 


“The Prince of Illusion,"’ by John Luther 
Long, author of ‘“‘Madame Butterfly,” is 
the title of a volume of short stories which 
The Century Company will publish next 
week. Others in the book are “ Dolce,” 
“The Dream Woman,” “ Ein Nix-Nutz,” 
&c. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have in press 
for immediate publication “‘ Monopolies, 
Past and Present,”’ by James Edward Le 
Rossignol of the University of Denver. The 
work will be included in Crowell’s Library 
cf Economics and Politics. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out 
as an Easter gift book Robert Louis Ste- 
venson's “ Aes Triplex’ in a similar form 
to this author’s “ Christmas Sermon," the 
typography and binding being done by the 
Merrymount Press. 

Lilian Bell will have a new book of short 
stories published through Harper & Broth- 
ers late in the Spring, under the title of 
“St. John and the American Girl.” Her 
last book, “‘ The Expatriates,” has had a 
large sale. 

Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
Charles M. Schwab are intimately identi- 
fied with articles in the April World's 
Work dealing with the great steel trust. 
It is declared that the chief object of the 
combination was to get Mr. Carnegie out 
of the way; this story is said to be related 
from “inside "’ information. 

In the April number of The Critic Mr 
Willlam Archer reproduces a real conver- 
sation between himself and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Archer doing the interviewing. 
This will be the beginning of a series of 
papers from Mr. Archer treating of well- 
known men or women of letters in a simi- 
lar way. 


Mr. Thomas W. Churchill will deliver a 
lecture on “ The Portraits of Shakespeare” 
at Public School No. 108, Madison Avenue 
and One Hundred and Nineteenth Street, 
on Saturday evening, March 23, at 8 o'clock. 
The lecture is free to all, and is conducted 
under the auspices of the Society of Peda- 
gogy, of which Mr. Edward A. Page is 
President. The following portraits will be 
shown with the stereopticon: The Stratford 


| bust and portrait, the Droeshout print, the 


Droeshout original, the Marshall, Ely Pal- 
ace, Jansen, Felton, Ashborne, Devonshire 
bust, Hilliard and Jennings miniatures, 
Burn, Boston Art Museum portrait, Zoust, 
Zucchero, Stace, Gilliland, Dunford, Zinche, 
Westminster Abbey, and Gower Monu- 
ments, and the Ward Statue. 


We learn that the Personal Edition of | was his principal draughtsman, and {lus 


George Eliot's works, which Doubleday, 
Page & Co. have just published, complete 
in a twelve-volume subscription edition, Is 
to appear also in another edition issued in 
popular monthly volumes. ‘ Adam Bede” 
is the first volume issued in this set. 

‘“ Bagsley’s Daughter,’ by Marie and Bes- 
sie Van Vorst, will begin to appear serially 
in an early number of Harper's Bazar. 


Charlies Scribner's Sons are publishing 
this week “My Autobiography,’’ by the 
late Max Miiller; ‘‘ Masters of French Lit- 
erature,’ by George M. Harper; “ God's 
Puppets,”’ by Imogen Clark; “ The Inland- 
er,” by Harrison Robertson; “ Man Bulld- 
ing,” being a treatise by Lewis Ransom 
Fiske on human life and its forces, and six 
new volumes of the Authentic Edition of 
Dickens. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company's 
unfortunate steamer City of Rio Janeiro, 
by a curious coincidence, had been se- 
lected by Mr. Gunter for the scene of some 
of the thrilling incidents in his latest novel, 
“Tangled Flags.’’ Steamers of the im- 
agination have their value after all, un- 


| the Champ de Mars. 








less the ill-fated craft is to have a namo- 
sake also plying between San Francisco 
and Hongkong. 


Says The London Academy: “The Tcl- 
stol shelf is the despair of those who have 
a pession for orderly bookshelves. Hig 
works have been published in all forms and 
sizes, from the orthodox shape of ‘ Anna 
Karenina’ to the flimsy paper-covered 
parts In which ‘ Resurrection’ was first 
published.” It is not so m America. Here 
lovers of the Russian novelist. may keep 
their shelves in good trim with the uni- 
—_ edition issued by Thomas X. Crowell 

Co. 


“The Hand-Book of the Staten Island 
Academy” is a handsome brochure de- 
scriptive and flustrative of that imstitu- 
tion. It has for a supplement a half-tone 
portrait with autograph of Mr. William 
Winter, the well-known poet and dramatic 
reviewer, who is also President of the 
academy. 


The blography of Col. Dan Rice, the well- 
known clown and showman, has just been 
completed by Marie Ward Brown, of West 
nd, Long Branch, N. J., and will shortly 
be published by the author. It is sald to be 
a remarkable record of a career full of 
adventure and romance, which extended 
over half a century. The book will contain 
upward of 600 pages, and will be appro- 
priately bound and illustrated with many 
interesting cuts. 


The Cornhill Press of Boston announces 
a limited edition of “The Shrine of Death 
and the Shrine of Love,” by Lady Dilke. 
The volume is a small quarto of forty-eight 
pages, printed from broad-face Roman 
type. The stories, which first appeared 
in London in 1886, have there attracted 
considerable attention on account of the 
distinction of their style. 


Andre Castaigne Revisits America on 
a Government Mission. 

On Wednesday next, March 27, the Na- 
tional Arts Club will give a reception, at 
its house in West Thirty-fourth Street, to 
the Franco-American artist, André Cas- 
taigne. 

Mr. Castaigne, who has spent most of his 
time abroad for some years past, left 
France for America on Feb. 9, on an offi- 
cial mission from the Government of the 


French Republic. The national printing 
house (Imprimerie Nationale) was long 


|} since outgrown, and some $2,000,000 has 


been voted to rebuild it, on a new site, near 
The Director has 
visited Berlin to inspect the Government 
printing plant of Germany, and has pro- 
cured for Mr. Castaigne the commission 
which he now holds, and in conformity with 
which he ts visiting, with an official secre- 
tary, the principal printing houses of the 
United States. Special courtesies have been 
extended to him at the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, where plans and 
methods of construction have been shown 
and explained to him; and he has already 


| visited Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Buf- 


falo, Boston, and New York, and is shortly 
to visit Philadelphia. His report will prob- 
ably be handed in before June 1, and the 
work of rebuilding the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale will proceed promptly. 

Mr. Castaigne is a native of Angoulémea 
France, where he was born Jan. 7, 1861. He 
began his studies at seventeen at the old 
Académie Suisse, Paris—an institution 
which no longer exists—passing thence, in 
a few months, to the Beaux Arts, where his 
masters were, first, Cabanel, and then 
GérOme. Though he missed the Prix de 
Rome, he captured many minor prizes, his 
work being highly praised by the press. His 
début at the Salon was made in 1884, his 
“Dante and Beatrice "’ going thence to the 
exposition at New Orleans. where it at- 
tracted much attention. In 1887 he exhibited 
a huge canvas, ‘‘ The Deluge,’’ which is now 
in the municipal] gallery of his native town; 
in 1888 a striking portrait of the Comte de 
Dampierre tn hunting costume, and in 1889 
a figure piece, “‘ After the Combat,"’ which 
received honorable mention and is now in 
the Peabody Gallery at Baltimore. 

After six fruitful months in England, Mr. 
Castaigne came to America, in 1890, as Di- 
rector and Inspector of the Charcoal Club of 


} Baltimore, which renewed its vigor under 
| his inspiring influence. 
| became a contributor to The Century. No 


Ten years later he 


more striking illustrations than his have 
appeared in that magazine,in whose interest 
he has visited Corsica and Greece, made 
the Rhine voyage, to comment pictorially 
on Augustine Birrell’s travel sketches deal- 
ing with that stream, and (while in France) 
made illustrations for Sloane's “* Napoleon,” 
Whiteing’s “ Paris of To-Day,” and Miss 
Runkle’s “Helmet of Navarre.” For six 
years or so he has been living in France, 
with a Winter studio in Paris and a Sum- 
mer one at his birthplace. When Félix 
Faure was President of the republic he 


trated a sumptuous work, printed by his 


| chief In a limited edition, which was de- 


voted to the Chasses de Rambouillet—the 
famous hunting grounds near Paris, where 
the President has an official residence. 
From M. Faure the artist received the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor 

Mr. Castaigne’s style is decidedly indi- 
vidual and brilliant, some of his pictures 
being remarkable for their extreme real- 
ism and others for their inventiveness. He 
is at times as striking and grandiose as 
Doré, but from an academic point of view 
he is a more accomplished draughtsman. 
When asked once how it was that he 
seemed to find no difficulty in drawing the 
human figure itn any conceivable position, 
he replied: ‘‘ Sixteen hours a day when I 
was young.” Immense physical strength 
makes work a pleasure to him; and as no 
one magazine could possibly make room 
for all the pictures he is able to turn out 
with ease, it is likely that his illustrations 
will be more widely distributed hereafter 
than they have been hitherto. 

JOSEPH B. GILDER, 
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Brentano's and other dealers, and 


An Immediate Success 
2 THE ee 
M. LOUISE FORSSLUND 
x 
A day, located on Long 
isfand. Of the most 
ing realistic character studies 
which will be recognized as ex- 
a 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
New York. 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS, 
bound in cloth, reduced to 
Each. 

List of titles mailed to out-of-town purchasers. 
aeiesibia oun aeetvatiuis shan skilt Soa 
and Other Stories,” by Miles G. Hyde. 

“A good book to read on a train or car.’"~— 
“ The literary quality of the book seems to me 
excellent.’""—Prof. C. H. Smith, Yale University. 
eontrasts of subjects and methods of treatment.”’ 
-A Critic, 
sent postpaid for $1 by the 
ISAAC - BLA 1c eae co.., Publisher, 


ory of Sarah 
STORY of the present 
intense heart interest, contain- 
ceedingly accurate. 
BRENTANO’S 
Cents 
LEGGAT BROS., 31 chambers Sh Y. City. 
** THE CIRL FROM MEXICO, 


“TheYouths 
Companion 


IssutdyE very Thursday. Swheeription $1.75 a Year. 
“MEETING CHARLES KINGSLEY,” 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN 
This Week's Iasue. 
Aanouncement of the Current Volume and Sample Copies of 

the Paper FREE, 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, 


MAPS Sit 


of all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 
changes in political boundartes and veries in 
all parts of the world. In addition to our own 
extensive manufacture, we carry a@ full assort- 
ment of the leading makers of Ew Cata- 
logue free. Correspondence solicited. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 

142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Boston, Mass. 
ATLASES 
GLOBES 


If you want | a book, telephone 
2205 Cortlandt, thus saving time, 
money and trouble. 

HENRY MILLER, 
1 Barclay St., 
Opposite Astor House. 


—_— 


«<T)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phiia. Htem. 


WAYSIDE EDITION 


Bas BALLaps. 


By W. 8. GILBERT. Price $1.25. 
R. H. Russell, 3 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


ndard Novels. 

Works and Dickens’ and 
Thinnest printing paper in 

used. Large type, easy to read. 
by 6% inches and not thicker than 
thly magazine. Bound im cloth $1.00 
ce anes pase. on request, or 


price. THOS. 
New 


New Beok by Brander Matthews. 


NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, D.C.L. 


BOOK LOVERS. 


OE pions, Tentonnt Have you books 


you wish to exchange? Rare 
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BOOKS RECEIV ED, 


Up to and Including http Afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobiography. By 
Booker T. Washington. 12mo. Pp. ix.-330. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

GOYA. By W. Rothenstein. No. 4 in the Art- 
ist’s Library. Edited by Laurence Binyon. 
Folio. Pp 38. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1. 

HOKUSAL By C. L. J. Holmes. No. 1 in _ the 
Artist’s Library Edited by Laurence Bin- 
yon. Folio. Pp. 48. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1 

THE GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS 
OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. A Study 
of the So-called Pennsylvania Dutch By 
Oscar Kuhns. i2mo. Pp, 268. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

WILLIAM PITT. Eart of Chatham. And the 
Growth and Division of the British Bmpire 
1708-1778. Heroes of the Nation Series. By 
Walford Davis Green. 12mo. Pp. ix.-391. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE SIEGE OF KUMASSL By Lady Hodgson. 
Iflustrated. 8vo. Pp. 366. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE. 1649-1660. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. Vol. LIL 1654-1653. 8vo 
Pp. xix.-613. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

MORRIS'S MEMORIAL HISTORY OF STAT- 

EN ISLAND, N. Y. In two volumes. By 
Ira K. Morris. Octavo. Pp. about 414 per 
volume. New York: Memorial Publishing 
Company. 
LANDMARK HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
Also the Origin of Street Names and a Bibli- 
ography. By Albert Uhimann. 12mo. Pp. 
xiti.-285. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Ad- 
vance sheets.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

MEXICO CITY. An Idler’s Note Book. By Olive 
Percival. 12mo. Pp, 207. Chicago: Herbert 
8. Stone & Co. 

IN OUDEMON. 
Peopte by an Occasional Traveler 
Henry 8. Drayton. I2mo0. Pp. 
York: The Grafton Press. 

RIALLARO. The Archipelago of 
Godfrey Sweven. 12mo. Pp. 420. 
G. P. Putnam's Sens. 

CHINA. Travels and Investigations in the ‘* Mid- 
die Kingdom.’ A Study of Its Civilization 
and Possibilities. Together with an Account 
of the Boxer War. By James Harrison Wil- 
son. 12mo. Pp. xxxvii.-435. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 

MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 
Travel on the Thibetan Border. By Archibald 
John Little. Map and illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 
xiv.-372. London: William Heinemann. $3.50. 

THE WILDFOWLER IN SCOTLAND. By John 
Guille Millias. Large folio. Pp. xv.-167. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

LOST ON VOLCANO ISLAND; 
WRECK OF THE COLUMBIA 
Marline. 12mo. Pp. iv.-218. 
The Mershon Company 

THE LAND OF FIRE; Or, ADVENTURES IN 
UNDERGROUND AFRICA By Louls 
Charies. i2mo. Pp. 182. New York: The 
Mershon Company. 


POETRY, LITERATURE, 
EDITIONS. 

PURITAN AND ANGLICAN. Studies in Litera- 
ture By Edward Dowden. i2mo. Pp. xii. 
341. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

A NEW GRADATIM Edited with Materia! for 
Prose Composition. By C. M. Smart. 16mo. 
Pp. vii.-157. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co, 

PRO PATRIA 
England and America. 
Stubbs. 12mo. Pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

= BAe BALLADS. Much Sound Little Sense, 

W. 8S. Gilbert. LDlustrations by author. 
a Pp. x.-184. New York: R. H. Russell. 
$1.25. 

SONGS FROM BOHEMIA. By Daniel O'Connell. 
Edited by Ina D. Coolbrith. 12mo. Pp. vi.- 
232. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1.50. 

HAMLET, A_ TRAGEDY By William Shake- 
speare. The E. H. Sothern Acting Version. 
8vo. . ¥.-136. New York: McClure, Phil 
lips & Co. 

THE CLUB; Or, A GRAY CAP FOR A GREEN 
HEAD. Containing Maxims, Advice, and 
Caution. Being a dialogue between a father 
and a son By James Puckle. Illustrated. 
An introduction by Austin Dobson. i@mo. 
Pp. xxvili.-220. New York: Trusiove, Hanson 
& Comba. 


Reminiscences of an Unknown 
Edited by 
378. New 
Exiles By 
New York: 


A Record of 


Or, THE 
By Mark 
New York 


AND NEW 


Sermons on Specia! Occasions in 
By Charlies William 
vii. -182. New York: 


FICTION. 

COUER DE NOEL. Par lL. D. Ventura. Avec 
illustratione. I6mo. Pp. 39. San Francisco: 
A. M. Robertson. Paper. 

GRAUSTARK. The Story ot a Love Behind a 
Throne. By George Barr McCutcheon. 12mo. 
Pp. 459. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 

THE CRIMSON WEED. By Christopher St. 
John. I2mo. Pp. 335. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

UNDER THE BERKELEY OAKS. Stories of 
Students of. the University of California. Se- 
lected and edited by the editorial staff of The 
University of California Magazine. 12mo, 
Pp. 227. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 

ANNE MAINWARING. By Alice Ridley. 12mo. 
Pp. 333. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50. 

By 


THE STRANGER. 
12mo. Pp. 80. New York: 


Press. $1. 

STREET DUST, AND OTHER ‘STORIES. By 
Ouida. 12mo. Pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. By George Horton. 
Iilustrated by C. M. Relyea. 12mo. Pp. 379. 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. 

THE ROMANCE OF A TRAINED NURSE. By 
Francina Seott. Dbustrated. I2mo. Pp, 315. 
New York: & Fry. 

== secu oF eae yeRnine- 

AM. Beulah Marie Pp. 


# b m4 York: The Macmiltan. ‘cao. 

5. 

NEW ENGLAND FOLK. By Mrs. C. Richmon? 
Duxbury. 12mo. Pp. 2%. New York: The 
Abbey 

BETSEY ROSS. A Romance of the Flag. By 


. Hetchkiss. 12mo. Pp. vill. 208. 
D. Appleton & Co. (Advance 


Mattie Blach Loring. 
The Abbey 


A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 
l2mo. Pp, 355. New York: F. M. Buckles & 
Co. $1.25. 

OUT FOR BUSINESS; OR, ROBERT FROST'S 
STRANGE CAREER, By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Compieted by Arthur M. Winfield. 12mo. Pp. 
287. INustrated. New York: The Mershon 
Company. $1.25. 

SHE warrep © PATIENTLY. By Mrs. Mary 

i2mo, Pp. 269. Lynchburg, 


Di 
ay er ~ ro Deni Company. 
= BOYS OUT WEST; OR, SEARCIT 
laa MINE. By Arthur M. Win- 
oe The. New York: The Mer 


LA QUESTION SOCIALE. Btudes sur_ Les 
Bases du collectivieme. Par Auguste Bras- 
peur. 8vo Pp. 464. Paris: Angienne 
Librarie Hermer Bailliere et Cle. Felix 
Algan, Editeur, 108 Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main. Paper. 

TUBERCULOSIS AS A DISEASE OF THE 
MASSES AND HOW TO COMBAT IT. Prize 
Essay. By 8. A. Knopf. 8vo. Pp. 8. New 
York: M. Firestack. Paper. 

POOR BOYS’ CHANCES. By John Habberton. 
16mo. Pp. 280. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 

THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By 
Ralph Waldo Trine. 1I6mo Pp. & New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Beard. With preface by F. 
Imo. Pp. x.-105. London: 
achein & Co.; New York: 
Company. Paper. 


SOME ILL-USED WORDS By Alfred Ayres. 
lémo. Pp. 242. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT; and Methods of In- 
struction. With special reference to Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
W. Crook. 12mo. Pp. viii.-336. 
London: The Macmillan Company. $1. 


THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB 
tion to the Study of Mental 
ward Thorndike. 2mo. Pp 
York: Longmans, Green & Co 


AN ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE ART 
COLLECTION OF AMERICA'S NEW PO8- 
SESSIONS. Oblong l6mo. Pp. 128. Chicago, 
Ill.: International View Company Cloth, 
$2.50. 

SELECT RECITATIONS, ORATIONS, AND 
DRAMATIC SCENES. With Actions and 
Emphasis An Elocutionary Manual contain- 
ing 100 selections from poets, orators, &c. 
By C. J. Birbeck. 12mo. Pp. x.-246. New 
no Joseph F. Wagner, 41 Union Square. 


JBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
PENNSYLVANIA. Series in Philosophy 
4 Hindu Logic as Preserved in China 
Japan. By Sadajiro Sugiura. Edited by Ed- 
gar A. Singer. &vo. Pp. 114. Philadelphia: 
Published by University. Sold by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. Paper. 


VIVLIOTICS; OR, THE STUDY OF DOCU- 
MENTS Determination of the Individyal 
Character of Handwriting. New Method of 
Research. By Persifor Frazer. . Third edi- 
tion. Diustrated 2mo. Pp xxiv. -226. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE LEGAL PROPERTY RELATIONS OF 
MARRIED PARTIES. A Study in Compara- 
tive Legislation. Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science, Columbia University By 
Isidor Loeb vo. Pp. 186. New York 
The Macmillan Company. Paper 


By Charles 
York Powell 
Swan, Sonnen- 
The 


An Introduc- 
Life. By Ed- 
vil.-235. New 
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Publishers’ “Readers” and Critics. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
The editorial page of THe New Yore 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW is to me one of 
the most interesting and suggestive feat- 
ures of the paper, and I hope you will per- 
mit me to compliment you on such a well- 
balanced and illuminating treatment of 
the literary topics of the day as is always 
to be found upon this page. It was there- 
fore with some surprise that I discovered 
in these columns what seemed to me, if 
you will pardon my frankness, a departure 


from the customary candor and good sense | 


of your editorial page in your comments 
upon the methods used in the exclusion of 
books from the Boston Public Library. It 
seems to me somewhat uncritical to as- 
sume that all books published by reputable 
publishing houses are good literature. Yet 
this is what you seem to imply in arguing 
that the opinions of publishers’ readers 
should be given precedence to those of per- 
sons connected with public libraries. 
give one that tmpression that it is your 
belief that the question whether a book 
shall or shall not be published is deter- 
mined. solely by the opinion of the reader, 
ignoring the fact that the reader is paid 
for his critical opinions, and not for his 
business sagacity. 

There is much common sense in the ob- 
servation that “there is an element of 
priggishness in the production of gratul- 
tous opinions when they contradict the paid 
opinions,” but that assertion betrays an 


ignorance of the publishing field, which one | 


is surprised to find in your columns Just 
what is the value of the “ paid opinions "’? 
Sometimes they are not “ paid opinions” 
at all, as when the publisher in issuing a 
book has used his own discretion. Still 
oftener they are the opinions of poorly 
paid novices, and even of people of defi- 
clent education and mediocre literary abil- 
ity. Is the editor of THe Saturpay Rr- 
view familiar with the type of reader em- 
ployed by some of the magazines of cheap- 
er grade? Would he entertain a high opin- 
ion of the critical ability of some of the 
copy readers in his own office, if the ques- 


tion arose whether a certain work of fiction | 


should be placed within the reach of the 
children of a great city? or whether “‘ Eben 
Holden” or “ Eleanor’ was the more 
suitable book for a young gir!, artistically 
and morally? The character of many pub- 
lishing houses—and houses of good repute— 


as of most newspapers, renders it quite | 


useless for them to seek the services of 
well-paid readers, possessing critical at- 
tainments and literary experience equal to 
those of a few persons in the employ of 
some of the leading book and magazine 
publishers. Your attitude, it seems to me, 
is excessively generous toward the publish- 
ers of all classes, and needlessly hostile to 
the formation of high standards of criti- 
cism. 

Nor is this the only fault. In your allu- 
sion to the ladies of the Reading Commit- 
tee of the Boston Public Library, who are 
women of very superior gifts as well as of 
cultivated an@ charming personality, your 
lack of discrimination is equaled only by 
your discourtesy. Your view seems to be 
that a publisher’s reader’s opinion is worth 
more than a refined woman's as to what 
literature fs noble and good, and what is 
course and devoid of beauty. Apparently 
you are unaware of the fact that the Read- 
ing Committee contains several men of the 
highest critical attainments and experi- 
ence—Mr. Apthorp, for exampie—and some 
ladies of unusual literary accomplishments. 
There is a suggestion of philistinism in 
your manner of plifting the business ex- 
perience of pul ’ readers against the 
literary culture of the men composing this 
ecmmittee, as there also is in your prefer- 
ence of professional! literary training to fhe 
refinement and good taste of the ladies of 
the committee, A. W. SPENCER. 

Brookline, Mass., March 19, 1901. 
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By George Collar and Charles | 
New York and | 


or | 


You | 


| Another | American Novel. 


No. 3 in Our One-a-Month Series, Some 
Famous Love Letters, More Stories 
by Miss Wilkins, and a History. 


Note: 

Mark Twain's “ Extracts from Adam’s 
Diary ’’ apearsin Harper's Magazine for 
April. Now Ready. 


We published on Thursday 
the third of our “ one-a-month” 
American novels, 


Martin Brook, 
by Morgan Bates, This book, 
in our opinion, contains all the 
elements which make for a big 
success. 

It is a love story—it is a story 
with a deeply religious element, 
and itis a story of one of the 
most critical periods of American 
history, Its scene is laid i 
Northern New York State, It is 
|a study of the development of 
one man. It‘is an ideal book 
for this series, because it is so 
thoroughly American. In this it 
follows “Eastover Court House” 
and “The Sentimentalists,” the 
first two novels in this series, 
|each of which has made a de- 
cided success. 

— 

No book Belles-Lettres of re- 
cent years has had so wide a sale 
as “The Browning Love Let- 
ters,’’ which we published a year 
or two ago. 
| The Love Letters of Victor 

Hugo, 
which we published this week, 
deserve equal attention. For 
beauty of expression, as well as 
| beauty ot feeling, no published 
letters, except those of the Brown- 
ings, can compare with them. 
The volume is bound uniformly 


with the Browning Letters. 
.  -: &.- 2 - e-e 





* * * * 





Versatility is one of the most 
striking of Miss Wilkins’s many 
remarkable literary qualities, Her 
stories of New England life are 
classics. The first chapters of 
her novel, “The Portion of 
Labor,” now appearing in Har- 
per’s Magazine, hint of a tremen- 
dous dramatic power. In her 
book of stories, 
Understudies, 

| which was also on this week’s 
publication list, we have her in 
i still another vein. These are 
stories of a peculiar psychological 
| interest. They show the similar- 
ity in the workings of the minds 
| of men and animals, and the sim- 
ilarity in the natures of women 
and flowers. Many of them are 
love stories and uncommonly at- 
tractive ones. 

ek Se a 

The first two volumes of Jus- 
tin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of the 
Four Georges”’ were published 
some time since, They brought 
the history down to the acces- 
sion of George the Third. 

Vols. Ill. and fV. 
of a “History of the Four Georges 
and of William IV.” 

are now ready. They carry the 
| history down to the accession of 
Queen Victoria. Taken in con- 
nection with Mr. MoCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Times,” 
which we also publish, they make 
the story of England complete 
from the accession of George the 
First up to Queen Victoria’s dia- 

mond jubilee. 


Martin Brook, $1.50. \The 

Eastover Court House, 
ese. on tt & “v. Four 

Understudies, $1.23. Ses $1.25 each. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York. 
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JOHN ANDERSON, Jr., 


AUCTIONEER OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


& WEST 20TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
begs to announce 


The Bale of the Important Library of 


Prof. EDWARD H. DAY, 


consisting of Notable Books of GEOGRAPHY, 
TRAVE!, NATURAL HISTORY, AMERI- 
CANA, &c., in fine condition, 
EVENING, MARCH 26, 
0 peLoeke. 


The Sale of a Choice e Collection of Books, 
many of them {illustrated by thé inimitable 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and including 


FIRST EDITIONS OF DICKENS and 
THACKERAY, together with a number of 


TUESDAY AT 


fine specimens of the 


FAMOUS KELMSCOTT PRESS, 


EVENING, 
7:30 O'CLOCK, 


AT 
The Sale of the Duplicates of the Cele- 
brated C. FISKE HARRIS—ANTHONY COL- 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 3, 


LECTION of AMERICAN POETRY beljhg- 
ing to BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVI- 
DENCE, K. L. containing many RARE and 
VALUABLE items; RBVOLUTIONARY 
POEMS and PLAYS; FIRST EDITIONS BY 
NOTED AMBRICAN AUTHORS, etc., 


APRIL 9, W, 11 AND 12, AT 7:30 O'CLOCK. 


The Sale of the CHOICE and VALUABLE 
Library of 


BENJAMIN BETTS 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., 


consisting of RANE AMERICANA, EARLY 
VOYAGES, (INCLUDING DE BRYS,) FINE- 
LY I STRATED BOOKS, LOCAL HIs- 
TORIGS, otec., ete. A VERY FINE COLLEC- 
TION, 

APRIL 16, 


17, 


18 AND 19, AT 7:30 O'CLOCK 


ENGRAVINGS, AUTOGRAPHS § etc., relat- 
ing to the AMERICAN STAGE, formed by 
the NOTED DNAMATIC AGENT 


COL. T. ALLSTON BROWN. 


A Remarkably Interesting Collection 


DATE TO BE 


The sale of the Extensive Collection | 
ANNOUNCED LATER 


A Real Funny Book. 
it’s worth while reading the 


ADVENTURES OF 


THEODORE 


as related to one of 


ROUGH WRITERS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRICH. 


THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF THE 
TIMES. 


“An amusing volume with flavor of mild 
and genial ‘ roast,’ peppered with flings— 
generally witty '—Detroit Free Press. 

Vice President Roosevelt will doubtless 
the funny book written at his ex- 
ense, entitled ‘The Adventures of Theo- 
ore.’ '’—Chicago Times-Herald. 

* Full of very clever humor, and if 
boomed like ‘David Harum’ and ‘ Eben 
Holden’ no reason why its sales should not 
reach their amazing figures.'’—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE $1.00. 


Sent postpaid. Address 


H. J. SMITH & DEVEREAUX 60,, 


Publishers, 334 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


enjoy 


The Union Agency proffers its services 
to those who are engaged im literary 
work, either as publishers or as authors. 


This Agency is an associa- 
tion of experienced workers 
in this field. References 
and estimates furnished 
upon application, i: 3 


Manuscripts read for publishers; re- 
vision work of every kind attended to; 
translations, and illustrations furnished; 
material collected for writers; valuable 
advice regarding the preparation of man- 
uscripts given tothe beginner in the field 
of literature. The Union Agency is a 
connecting link between the author and 
publisher and between the publisher and 

rinter, Further information may be 

ad on application, Address, 


THE UNION AGENCY 
156 Fifth Ave. (Room 1020) New York 


at 1ST ‘PUBLISHED. 


The Crimson Weed. 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 12mo 


The powerful story of a modern ae 
English and Italian stock, who, however, 
impeded by relations which Hamlet was free 
from. A “' wild justice "’ (the “ crimson weed *’ 
of the title) furnishes the motive of the tale. 


ateaisy Holt & Co.,N.Y. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LIE OF ROME. 


By RICHARD LeGALLIENNE. 


A just and reverent critique te — gifted writer. 
Antique boards, 


AN ENGLISHWAN’S LOVE LETTERS— —By? 


2imo. Vellum Bds., with silk ties, net $1.00. 
A. F, MANSFIELD & CO., 14 W. 22d St.. N. Y. 


MENTAL 
NUTS. 


‘of 
was 


Can You Crack "Em t 
100 rare catch problems with an- 
swers. Real brain tick! Mailed 


10 cents stamps. Home ply Co. 
D61-132 Nassau St., N. Yost out 
KNOTS. Can youuntio’Wwm ! l0cta, 


ca. "YORE, SATURDAY, MARCH. 23, topr. 


H. MEINCKE, Jersey City, N. J.: “ Will you 
> enough to tet me know something about 
eres his Lier whereabouts, and 

the books he has publts! 

Richa Kendall Munkittrick was born 
in Manchester, England, Mareh 5, 185& He 
was educated in Jamaica, N. Y., and ia 
Summit, -N. Ji In 1883 he married Jean- 
nette Agnes Turner. His home'is {n Sum- 
mit, N. J. He is a contribufor of prose and 
verse to leading periodicals, and from 1881 
to 1889 was on the staff of Puck, In which 
much of his best work appeared. He is 
the author of the following books: “ The 
Acrobatic Muse,"’ Stone, $1.25; “ Farming,”’ 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50; “ Little Bo 
Peep,” Russell, 75 cents; “The Moon 
Prince,” Harper & Brothers, $1.25; ** More 
Mother Goose,” Russell, 75 cents, and 
*Slambangaree and Other Stories,"" Rus- 
sell, 75 cents. His ‘New Jersey Arabian 
Nights "’ seems to be out of print. 


Mrs. BAILEY DUNMEYER, Union City, 
Penn.: * Please inform me through the columns 
of your paper where I can obtain a copy of the 
Rev. Hebe r Newton's series of seven sermons en- 
titled * Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. 

This book is published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons at 75 cents. 


“E. R. B.,”’ 135 West One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-fiftth Street, New York City: ‘* Kindly give 
me some information about Mrs. Ward, author 
ft ‘ Eleanor.’ ’’ 

Mary Augusta Arnold was born in Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, June 11, 1851, the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Arnold, (the second 
son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby,) and. the 
niece of Matthew Arnold. She married 
Thomas Humphry Ward, journalist and 
author, April 6, 1872. Her first book was 
“ Milly and Olly; or, a Holiday Among the 
Mountains,” which appeared in 1881 ‘over 
the name of Mrs. T. H. Ward. (Most of her 
later books appear over the name of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward.) “ Milly and Olly” was 
never reprinted. ‘‘ Miss Bretherton"’ fol- 
lowed in 1884, and was well received. After 
that came a translation of the “ Journal 
Intime" of Henri-Frédéric Amiel, 1885; 
“Robert Elsmere,” 1888; “Address at 
Opening of University Hall,"’ 1801;,‘ The 
History of Dayid Grieve,"’ 1892; ‘ Marcel- 
la,’ 1804; “ Unitarians and the Future,” 
1804; * The Story of Bessie Costrell,” (a 
short but powerful tale,) 1805; “‘ Sir George 
Tressady,"’ 1896; ‘** Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
1898, and “ Eleanor,’ 1000. In addition she 
wrote numerous articles on West-Gothic 
Kings and Bishops in Volumes II, and ITI. 
of Smith's “ Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy,"’ and is a contributor to Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, The Nineteenth Century, 
The Quarterly Review, &c. She is the 
Honorable Secretary of University Hall, 
London, opened in October, 1800, and was 
one of the founders. Her address in Lon- 
don is 25 Grosvenor Place, 8. W.; her coun- 
try residence is Stocks, Tring. 

iy" 


New York City: ‘‘I send the following 


in reply to Robert W. Rainey, Petersburg, Va., 
whose communication appeared in Tur New 
York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW of March 90: 
The Illuminated Western World, New York, 1869, 
French & Wheat, publishers, was started to in- 
troduce color printing by a then new process, It 
was edited by Orville J. Victor. The presses and 
process were a comparative success only, and the 
paper, printed in color, ran for less than a year. 
It passed into the hands of P. H. Drake & Co., 
and was thereafter printe din black, under the 
editorship of Col. Switt.’ 


F. N. ASUFLELD, 168 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.: ** Will you kindly inform me if the 
following has any value? ‘‘ The Lovers of Gud 
run,’ by William Morris, reprinted from the third 
part of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ published by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1870, authorized edi- 
tion This is the first separate edition of this 
poem." 


The first separate editions 
have, as a rule, no great value. The above, 
however, might bring $2 or $3 in the sale 
of a complete collection of William Mor- 
ris’s works. 


of poems 


111 East Twenty-eighth Street, 

‘Could you give a reader of 
Tue New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
any information about Herbert Flowerdew, au- 
thor of ‘A Celibate’s Wife’ and * The Realist,’ 
published by John Lane? Have never seen any 
notice of or reference to either of these books in 
your columns. Of all the novels of the last few 
years I can recall searcely any that made the 
vivid impression on my mind these tw oks did 
They are entirely dissimilar, but jud ym their 
merits I think either of them superior to many 
of the boomed ‘ best selling books,’ and yet they 
seem to have met comparative oblivion, in this 
country at least.’ 


The name of “ Herbert Flowerdew " does 
not appear in the directory of English au- 
thors published in “The Literary Year 
Book."" We suspect that it is a nom de 
plume. 


Ns ae Bes 
New York City 


ELGIN GILMER, 
year was ‘ Ne r, 
and by whom? 


Sarah Fuller Flower 
of this hymn, was born in Harlow, Eng- 
land, in 1805, and died in 1548. She was 
the daughter of Benjamin Flower, journal- 
ist and politician. In 1834 she married 
William Bridges Adams. She was con- 
nected with the religious society at Fins- 
bury, under the care of William Johnson 
Fox. We do not know when “ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee" was written. Possibly 
some of the readers of THe New Yor« 
Times SATURDAY REvViBw can tell our cor- 
respondent. 


New York City: ‘In what 
My God, to Thee’ written, 


Adams, the author 


JOSEPH JACOBS, 52 First Avenue, New York 
City * Kindly print the poem, which, I think, Is 
known as ‘ Salvator Wins.’ I am not positive 
as to the title, but it is a description of a horse 
race."’ 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox's 
vator Won,” the most stirring thing of its 
kind, next to Adam Lindsay Gordon's 
*“How to Beat the Favorite,’’ can be found 
in any. good book of recitations. It is too 
long for Tue New York TIMEs SATURDAY 


Review to print. 


“How Sal- 


“HH. A. H.,"" New York City: ‘“ Where can 
I get Paine’s ‘ Business Letter Writer?’ " 

We do not know. There are a number 
of other good books on the subject: Jenk- 
ins’s “ First Guide to Commercial Corre- 
spondence,’’ Longmans, Green & Co., 35 
cénts; Edwards's ‘‘ Brief Treatise on Busi- 
ness Letters and How to Write Them,” 
Columbian Correspondence College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 40 cents; Powers's “* Twenty 
Lessons in Writing and Business Forms,” 
O. M. Powers, 7 Monroe Street, Chicago, 50 
cents, &c. ¢ 


“H. M. P.,"’ Savannah, Ga.: ‘ Will 
kindly define the title of the Prince 
and the right of succession to that title’ 
clearly defined law that the eldest son of the 
reigning King or Queen inherits that title? Or 
is it lef$ to the option of the King to grant 
letters patent a the title? By answering 
this question you will settle a dispute which has 


you 
of Wales 
Is ita 


toon 8 been a ally affair since the death of Queen | 


The Principality of Wales was entailed — 
upon Edward the Black Prince, him,and— 
his heifs the Kings of England. When 4. 
Prince of Wales becomes King of England 
the principality. nierges ‘in the crown, and 
a fresh creation is necessary. 

B.'s Pittebarg, Penn.: : ‘Can you 
ve me bi: ographical facts concerning John A. 
ewart, auth or of ‘The Minister of State’ ? 

What other books has he written?" 

John Alexander Stewart, novelist and 
editor of The Publishers’ Circular, was 
born in Perthshire Highlands, July 3, 1861. 
He was trained to banking, and had ex- | 
perience in ,.Scotland, Ireland, and the | 
northwestern part of this country. He then 
took up journalism, and returned to Eng- 
and. He has written the following books: 
‘A Millionaire's Daughters,” 1888; “‘ Self 
Exiled,” 1889; “‘ Kilgroom," 1890; “‘ Letters 
to Living Authors,” 1890; “The Jolly 
Pachas,"’ 1802; “In the Day of Battle,” 
1894; “The Minister of State,’ 1808, and 
“Wine on the Lees," 1899. The two latter 
can be had from Dodd, Mead & Co., for 
$1.50 each. None of his other books seems 
to be in print here. 


op G. 


G. ARMSTRONG, New York City: ‘* When 
was ‘Plot and Passion’ published in London, 
and by whom Is it published in New York? Can 
it be bought now? Who was the author, (Duke 
de P—1) Give eny other particulars you can." 

Tom Taylor's “Plot and Passion,” a 
version of a French drama, was first pub- 
lished in London without date, but about 
1834. It was first performed in London 
at the Olympic Theatre Oct. 17, 1853, with 
Emery as Fouché and Mrs. Stirling as 
Madame de Fontanges. It can be had in 
New York from T. Henry French, West 
Twenty-third Street, or can probably be 
found in any second-hand book store. We 
can find no record of the name of the 
French author of the "drama. Taylor's 
version, however, was no mere’ translation. 


“L. G, D..'" Fort Wayne, 
tell me anything of a book 
bearing the following title: 
tique. De Vénus Victrix. 
Milo en 1820. Transporté> 
rol. Par M. C. Marquis de 
Statue Antique. Connue 
YOrateur du Germanicus et d'un Personae 
Romain en Mercure. Par M. M. le Comte de 
Clarec, Paris, 1521.' Would it shed any light 
on the vexed guestions about the Venus de Milo, 
or is the book an ordinary one? "’ 


The book is by the Comte de Clarec, well 
known as the avuther of the important 
* Musee de Sculpture Antique et Moderne.” 
tt is a careful work on the Venus de Milo, 
but its money value is alight. 


‘J. Cc... Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘' Can you tell me 
where | might obtain a list of magazines con- 
taining Instructions for interior house decorating 
and painting?!" 


Americar Cabinet Maker and Upholster, 
(New York;) American Carpet and Up- 
holstery Journal, (Philadelphia;) American 
Furniture Guide, (Chicago;) Furniture and 
Upholstery Journal and Undertaker’s Ga- 
zette, (Toronto;) Carpet and Upholstery 
Trade Review, (New York;) Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, (Darmstadt;) Fur- 
niture Journal, (Rockford, UlL;) Furniture 
Trade Review, (New York;) The House, 
(London;) The House Beautiful, (Chicago;) 
Revue des Arts Decoratifs, (Paris,) and 
The Upholsterer, (New York.) 


Ind.: ‘Can you 


in my possession 
‘Sur la Statue An- 
Découverte Dans l'ile 
Paris et Donnée au 
Riviere. Et sur la 
sous le nom. De 


lL. PASCOE, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City ** Kindly give me some information about 
‘The Heptalogia; or, The Seven Against Sense, 
A Cap with Seven Bells,’ London, 1880." 

This book ts by Swinburne, though it is 
only within recent years that he admitted 
the authorship. The following is a list of 
the seven parodies which it contains, with 
the names of the poets to whom they sev- 
erally apply: ‘“‘ The Higher Pantheism in a 
Nutshell,”’ (Tennyson;) “John Jones,” 
(Browning:) ‘‘The Poet and the Wood- 
louse,"" (Whitman;) ‘The Person of 
House,” (Coventry Patmore;) “ 
of a Seventh-Rate Poet,"’ (Robert, Lord 
Lytton;) ‘‘ Sonnet for a Picture,’ (Rosset- 
ti,) and “* Nephelidia,”’ (Swinburne,) It will 
be seen from this that Swinburne did not 
hesitate to parody himself, and did in 
a most happy manner. The volume is 
searee, and possesses fair value. A copy 
sold for $10 at Bangs'’s Feb. 14, and last 


80 


the | 
Last Words | 





season in London three other copies fetched 
these prices: £2 2s., £1 78., and £1 14s 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


E. M. J.. SATURDAY Book Review, 
York Times: For sale, *‘A copy of The Ulster 
County (N. Y.) Gazette, published Jan. 4, 18:4), 
containing a full account of George Washington's | 
death and funeral at Mount Vernon, and many 
things of interest in this day and time.”’ 


FE. M. J.. Saturpay Book Review. 
York TIMES For sale, ‘‘ The ‘Log Cabin,’ 
published May 30, 1840, at Dayton, Ohio; a rare 
and valuable newspaper and original copy. 


NEw 


NEW 


Cc. H. WILLIAMS, 650 Main Street, 
Conn “I wish to dispose of the following 
books Museum Cortonense,’" Rome, 175), eigh- 
ty-five plates; ‘La Campagna di Roma,’ London, 
1805, twenty etchings; Wright's * Life of Christ,’ 
New York, 1795, copper plate illustrations ; 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘ The Great Exemplar,’ London, 
1657, Ulustrated; Bacon's ‘ Resuscitatio,” with 
life of Bacon by Rawley, London, 1671; Ray's 
* Three Physics—Theological Discourses,’ London, 
1721; Pike and Hayward's ‘Some Important 

»s «of Conscience Answered,’ Boston, 1760; 
Chauncey'’s * Seasonable Thoughts,’ Boston, 1743; 
Reeves's ‘ Apologies,’ London, 1709, two volumes; 
Owens's Christologia,’ London, 1679; Norton's 
* Calvin's Institutes,’ London, 1598; ‘ Lucretius, 
in English Verse, by Creech,’ London, 1683; 
Davidson's ‘ Virgil,” New York, 1803, two vol- 
umes; Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses,’ Philadelphia, 
1805, and Prince’s ‘ Essays on the Picturesque,’ 
London, 1810, three volumes.” 


Hartford, | 





HERBERT M. LLOYD, 111 Broadway, New 
York City, wants North American Review for 
April, 1876, or bound volume containing the 
same, 


Miss J. McMILLAN, 49 West Ninth Street, New 
York City: **] have in my possession the fol- 
lowing books, which I would like to dispose of: 
Prof. Arber’s ‘Reprints of Famous Engtish 
Books,’ twenty-eight volumes; Tupper’ s * Prover- 
bial Philosophy,’ 1851; Goethe's * Faust,’ by Hay- 
ward, Boston, 1851; Fairholt’s ‘Costume in 
England,’ London, 1846; Percy's ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry," London, 1845; ‘ Female 
Costumes,’ colored plates, Nos. #4, 42, 46, 48, 50, 
2, and #0, London, Samuel French, no dats; 
Stephens’s ‘ Central America and Yucatan,’ New 
York, 1841; Richardson's ‘ Primer of American 
Literature,” Boston, 1884; Dalton’s ‘ Physiology,’ 
New York, 1871; Barnes's ‘ History of Greece, 
New York, 188%; Blaikie’s ‘ How to Get Strong,’ 
New York, 1883; Hutchinson's *‘ Physiology,’ New 
York, 1876; Wilkinson's ‘ Preparatory Latin 
Course in English.’ New York, 1554, and Bishop's 
Pictures from English History,” New York, no 
date, 


The NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY wants 
the following reports relating to New York City: 
Fire Depattment—Annual report of chief en- 
gineer. Anything before 1850-1; also, 1851-2, 
1854-5, 1856-7, and 1858, 1804-5, and later. Fire 


The entire edition of the 
MARCH number of The 
Delineator. The APRIL 
NUMBER is now ready— 


650,000 


Single copies, 15 cts. Send $1.00 
to-day and get for an entire year 
this beautiful and useful magazine 
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“The Mosher Books.” ” 


THE OLD WORLD | SERIES. 
22 titles, $1.00 net. 
THE BROCADE SERIES. 


24 titles, .75 net. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 


3 ee -25 net. 


For Reser ‘gifts nating could be 
more desirable, or, quality of bcokmak- 
ing considered, so inexpensive. 


A complete Descriptive List of 68 
pages, exquisitely printed in red and* 
black, postpaid on appmection. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine. 


Carbons, Photos, Baritons 


OF ALL : 
European Galleries 


Colored Facsimiles of 


Boecklin Paintings, 


Old English Prints, 
French Posters. 
12 W. 28th St., N. Y. 


GEORGE BUSSE. 


THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY. 


Co-operative and Individual Attempts 
to Help Others. 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph. D. 
Gen. Sect’y Charity Organization, N. Y. City. 
60c. net 

Mr. Devine is editor of 
of the editors of *‘ A. of the A. Acdm. of P 
and Social S."" Mr. Devine is probably the 
best authority anywhere on the subject treat 
ed, in thia book 
“FA ‘ORY 


Charities '’; one 


PEOPLE AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYERS.”" How their relations are made 
pleasant and profitable By E. L. Shuey, 
M. A. Profusely illustrated. Tic. net * Not 
a book of motives but of facts.”"—Henry 
George, Jr. 

Cc atalogues sent of other handbooks. 
TIL HON & CO. 

Av., New York. 


WOULD BUY 


RUSKIN’S 


‘MODERN PAINTERS, 


ESTES OR ALLEN EDITION, 
in good condition and price is 
reasonable. 
ADDRESS C., BOX 209, 
NEW YORK TIMES 


HAVE YOU READ 


“RESURRECTION? 


We have just issued a Special Limited Edi- 
tion, bound in paper cover and fully illustrated. 
For sale by all booksellers or mailed to any 
address on receipt of only SO cents by 
3. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

57 Rose Street New York. 


EACON 


IOGRAPHIES 


of eminent Americans—Grant, Webster, Lowell, 
Emerson, Agassiz, etc. Photogravure portrait. 
Cloth, 76 cents each. Blue Lambskin, $1.00 
“ Contain exactly what erery American oughi to know 
about the lives of our great men,” —Boston Herald, 
Send for Circular. 


Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 


ir 


MALKAN| Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 


BOOK MAN. 
HANOVER 8Q. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
Special Discounts 


No. 1 WILLIAM eT. 
STONE . 
and 67 STONE ST.) to Librari 


TEL. 1121 Broad. 





Marshals report—Anything before 181; 
1850-60, 1860-61, 1861-2, 1862-3, 1864-5, 
1806-7, and later. 

Health Department 


also, 
1865-6, 


Annual report—1875-6 to 
1888, 1892-95, and 1807 Manual--Anything be- 
fore 1869; also, 1870-1, 1873, 1875, and later. 
Sanitary Code—Anything before 1870; also, 1871-2, 
1874-05, 1897, and jater 

Lamps and Gas Bureau.—Report, 
Anything before December, 1879; also, 
tember, 1882; January, 1883, and later. 

Law Department.--Report of counsel to cor- 

ration, 1886-06. Quarterly report—Anything but 

arch, June, and September, 1800 

Mayor.—Annual messages Anythin before 
1833; also, 1834-6, 1839, 1841-2, 1845, 1847-8, 
1852-3, 1858-9, 1865, 1867-70, 1873, 1875-7, 1885, 
1893, 1895. Inaugural messages—Anything before 
1873; also, 1874-82, 1884, 1886, and later. 

Meteorological Observatory.—Report of director 
~Anything before 1870; also, 1879-82. 

Park Department.—Annual Report of Board of 
Commissioners—1874-93, 1896-7. 

Police Department—Annual report-—-1873-S4, 
1597, Quarterly report--Anything but 1849, No- 
vember; 1850, March. Semi-annual—Anything 
but July-December, 1851. 

Public Administrator.—Annual report—Anything 
before 1849; also, 1850-61, 1804-70, 1872, and 
later. 

Public School Society.—Annual report of Trus- 
tees—Anything before the 13th; also 14-28, 33-46, 
48, and later. 

Public Works Department 
sioners—Anything before 1871-2; 
1876, 1894, 1897. 

Street Cleaning Department.—Report 
before 1886; also, 1887, 1889-92, 1894-7. Quarter- 
ly report—-Anything before Dec. 31, 1858; also, 
1860, 1861, Ist and 2d; 1863, Ist, 24, and Sd; 
1864, 34 and 4th, and later 

Taxes and Assessments Commissioners 
~Anything before 1872-3; also, 1878-9. 

Vital Statistics Bureau.—Report of 
tistics--Anything before 1876 and later than 
7R8S0. Births, deaths, and marriages reported— 
Anything before August, 1888, Reported mor- 
tality, with actual mortality—Anything before 
1877; also, 1881-2, 1884, and later. Weekly health 
report—Anything before 1877; also, 1887, 1891. 
and later, Weekly mortality from the principal 
causes of death—Anything before 1876; also, 1878 
and later, 


«quarterly) 
1880, Sep- 


Report of Commis- 
also, 1873, 1874 


Anything 


Report 


Vital Sta- 


GEORGE 
lyn, N. Y.: 
man's ‘ Complete 
exchange.”’ 


ZIPPEL, 1,419 Myrtle Avenue, Brook- 
I have a new copy of Isaac Pit- 
System of Phonography’ to 


“Cc. M. W." 218 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburg, 
Penn.: ‘‘ Wanted—Best cash offer on a just as 
good as new copy of William Harris Arnold's 
‘ First Report of a Book Collector." Royal, 8vo. 
Bound in white vellum, in a box: This copy, No. 
80 of eighty-five printed at the Marion Press, 
1807-98. The above copy contains, besides the 
autographs of the author and the publishers, two 
worm drilled leaves from a copy of Froissart's 
* Chronicles,’ 25; leaf from a copy of Fabljan’s 
* Chronicles,’ 558, mended by Riviére & Son, 
London, and many other interesting features and 
illustrations, many of them relating to his 
library, part of which fetched such excellent 
prices at Bangs's sale lately A copy of ths 
above suid at Daly's sale for $23."" 


ARTHUR A. PRUSSACK, 8&4 Norfolk Street, 
New York City “TI have ‘The Bibelot’ for 
August, 1899, containing two selections from 
Maurice Hewlett's *‘ Barthwork Out of Tuscany,’ 
which I will exchange for a copy of either the 
January or February, 1899, issues."* 


A. ALLEN, 150 Nassau Street. New York City: 
“1 have for exchange ‘The Forum,’ complete 
for 1896 and 1897; ‘Review of Reviews’ for 
3900, ‘Ladies Hom: Journal’ for 1900, and 
* Munsey’s Magazine’ for 1900. What am I of- 
fered? Books or autographs preferred.’’ 


A. RUSH, 339 West Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City ‘I wish to dispose of a copy of 
Fisher's ‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book,’ published 
by Fisher, Son & Co., London and Paris, in 1846. 
This contains thirty-six steel engravings, and is 
in excellent condition. Will accept best offer.”’ 


H. J. LOHMANN, 222 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York City: “‘1 want one copy of 
each of the following pertodicals, must e in 
‘od Condition: ‘ Iilustrated American,’ Nov. 14, 
$96; ‘ Harper's Weekly,’ Dec. 26,, 1806; ‘ Illus- 
trated American,’ Dec. 19, 1896; ‘ Illustrated 
American,’ Dec. 5, 1896; ‘ Leslie's Weekly,’ Nov. 
26, 1896; ‘ Harper's Weekly,” March 28, 1896: 
* Magazine of Art,’ January number, Volume 
XX., year not known; ‘ Cosmopolitan,’ Sept., 
2596; ‘Illustrated American,’ March 18, 1897; 
* Illustrated American,’ March 6, 1897; * Leslie's 
Weekly,’ Jan. 22, 1807; ‘ Munsey’s Magazine,’ 
February, 1897; ‘ IMustrated American,’ March 
1897; ‘Munsey,’ January, 1897."’ 


H M McCULLOCH, Lawrenceville, 
County, Penn ‘I wish to purchase *A Bio- 
graphical Memoir of Hugh Williamson,’ Svo., 
1820; also, ‘ Observations on the Climate of 
America,’ by Hugh Williamson, 1311."’ 

a 


Tioga 


c. C. KISTNER, 433 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, 
Penn.: *' Wanted to sell or exchange, the Fron- 
tenac edition of Parkman, sixteen volumes, new 
and uncut; Charlies Kingsley’s works, eight vol- 
umes; Goethe's works, five volumes; George El- 
fot's works, cight volumes; Irving's works, Stuy- 
Vesant edition, ten volumes; Byron's poems, one 
volume complete; ‘ Domestic Manners in: Amer- 
ica,” Trollope, two volumes, and other volumes 
for the following in good editions: Warren's 
* Ten Thousand a Year,’ Hume's ‘ Essays,’ Taine’s 
* Pnglish Literature,” Malory'’s * Morte d’ Arthur,’ 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ * Rabelais,’ Ward's ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets,” volume three; Masson's * Milton,’ 
volume one; ‘ The Decameron of Boccaccio," But- 
ler’s *‘ Hudibras,” FitzGerald’s ‘ Letters and Lit- 
erary Remains,’ three volumes; Aesop's ‘ Fa- 
bles," and others, or will buy fine editions of 
them if no exchange can be arranged."’ 

H. M. LLOYD, 111 Broadway, New York City: 
** Wanted--North American Review for April, 
1876, or bound volume containing the same."’ 


Appeals to Readers. 
CC. M. SHIPMAN, 145 Milton Street, Brooklyn, 
N, Y.: ‘ Wil you Kindly help me out, through 
our columns, in regard to a little argument? 
Were any of the Waterioo veterans of Welling- 
ton’s command sent to America, and did they 


participate in the battle of New Orleans or 
elsewhere? "’ 


LOUIS NUNGESSER, Jr., 129 Eldert Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Can any one Inform me 
whether there is any known significance to the 
concluding words of Hawthorne's ‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ viz, ‘On @ field, sable, the letter A, 
gules.’ "’ 

“B. T.." Box 124, Archbald, Penn.: 
would like to get a set of Roosevelt's * Winni 
of the West,’ four volumes, ociavo edition, a 
also his ‘ Nayal History of the War of 1812." 
Must be in good condition. Wil give other. his- 
torical works and works in general literature in 
exchange.’ 


““K, 8..." 271 Main Street, Catskill, N. Y.: 
“IT am anxious to obtain a copy of * h 
History in Rhyme,” by Mary Russell Gardner. 
‘The book was published by the Stafford Printing 
Company of New Haven, about 1836. The com- 
pany, . however, no exists, and its Suc- 
cessors know nothing the work.” . 


—_—_—— 


“Mra. M. FE. P..” tross Ay . Reth- 
erford, N. J.: ." Cen of your Yeader's quote 
the little piece of entitled ‘The Pitcher 


of Tears?’ Tt was a comforting wette piece, writ- 
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The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box 


is acknowledged to be 
“ A work of art.” 
* The most charming love 
story of the year.” 


ear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
it we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God 
and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets sontething which will brighten to all 
eternity.’ ’’ 


GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH, 113 West. Eighty- 


second Street, New York City: “‘ The article in 
the Februai Scribner's, ‘The Sense of Non- 
sense,” bro t to my mind a verse which sounds 
much like the work of Lewis Carroll. I cannot, 
however, find it in any of hiS writings that I 
have seen. The Verse is: 


So the crawfish and the parrot 
Sauntered slowly toward the sea, 
While the bluebird stole the carrot 
And returned the glue to me 
Can any one locate this verse? It is evidently 
not complete in itself.’’ 


Nietzsche’s Letters. 

The German philosopher and author 
Nietzsche died Aug. 28, 1900. Since then 
his disciple and, one might say, his pupil, 
Dr. Peter Gast. together with other disci- 
ples, aided by Nietzsche's sister, Elizabeth, 
have been engaged in preparing the philoso- 
pher’s letters for publication. The first 
volume has just appeared from the press of 
Schuster & Loeffer of Berlin under the title 
of “Friedrich Nietzsci}...s Gesammelte 
Briefe.” The work will be completed in 
four volumes. Nietzsche was a diligent 
and often brilliant correspondent. Eighty- 
seven of the 211 letters in the first volume 
are addressed to the philosopher's old 
schoolfellow, Baron von Gersdorf. They 
begin at Bonn, where the writer had en- 
tered the university after his triumphant 
career at the Gymnasium of Pforta. Here 
is a fragment of a letter, showing what 
amount of thought is required in order to 
attain to a clear, forcible, and elegant style 
in German: 

I know it will amuse you when I admit 
that my chief trouble in preparing my_pa- 
per on Diogenes Laertius is style—my Ger- 
man style, not to speak of my Latin. The 
scales have fallen from Se and I find 
that I have lived too long mnocent of style. 
The categorical tmperative, “Thou shalt 
and must write!” has awakened me from 
my dream. I tried hard to write well, and 
lo! my pen was ne: I could not do it, 
and it annoyed me. en I had buzzing in 
my head the style admonitions of I ng, 
Lichtenberg, and Schopenhauer. It com- 
forted me to reflect thet these three au- 


thorities, one and all, maintain that it ts dif- 
ficult to write Ne _ man is wes 
with a good st u necessary to 
Work and hew bard wood to attain it * ** 
The conviction was borne in on me, too, 
that some gay devils must be let loose in my 
style; I ought, it struck me, to learn to play 
on it as I would on a piano, and not play 
only acquired but free improvisa- 

free as possible, yet with method in 
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is, according to the press, 
“ Heartily Welcome.” 
“ Ieresistibly Comic.” 
“Singularly Beautiful.” 
“A fascinating, tantalizing, 
lovable little being.” 
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MR. STEPHEN 
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HEROD is “A production 
of rate merit.” 
PAOLO “Has beauty, pas- 
sion and power.” 
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THE McKEE SALE. | 


The remarkable collection of English Plays of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, forming Part III. of the Library of the late Thomas 
Jefferson McKee, will be sold at auction on Monday and Tuesday 


Evenings, Apri! egth and goth. 


ing. In 1872, on the household then being 
broken up, he writes sympathetically: 


Saturday was a day of sad farewells. 
Tribchen has now ceased to exist. We 
skulked among its ruins — moved. 
Rmotion of parting was everywhere, in the 
air and in the cleuds. The dogs would not 
eat. If you spoke to the domestics they 
sobbed. t was inconsolable work packing 
the manuecripts, books, and letters. These 
three years which I have passed in the 
neighborhood of Tribchen, visiting the 
Wagners twenty-three times, of what sig- 
nificance are they not? What should I be 
without them? I appy am I to have been 
able to perpetuate that dear Tribchen world 


in my books. 


Up to the time of the first Bayreuth Fes- 
tival Nietzsche was Wagner's deveted 
Slave; then came a revolution in Nietzsche's 
taste; he assumed an abhorrence of Wag- 
nerism. Then he wrote the apostasy of 
“Mensehliches Allzmenschiiches,” after 
which nothing more infuriated the com- 
poser than to hear the name of his former 
much-loved friend. By a curious coinci- 
dence presentation copies of this book and 
“ Parsifal”’ crossed each other in the mail. 
In the following words Nietzsche noted his 
complete emancipation from Wagner: 


Wagner has sent me “ Parsifal."" My im- 
pression on first reading it is that it is 
more Liszt than Wagner. I am too Greek 
to telerate its anti-reformation spirit. It ts, 
im fact, too Christian: sheer phantastic 
sychelogy, no flesh and much, too much, 
blood, (especially does the sacramental 
scene strike me as being ful! blooded in the 
extreme.) I have no sympathy with hy- 
sterical hussies. Much that is passable tn 
the text would be revolting on the stage. 
* * * The language soutds like the trans- 
lation of a foreign tongue. 


Roderick Campbell.” 


The canny Scot strongly objects to Saxon 
tales of his canniness, but Miss Jean N. 
Mecliwraith may claim inherited privilege 
to write such @ story as “The Curious 
Career of Roderick Campbell.” Roderick 
is brave; none braver; but he has a weak- 
ness for being on the winning side, and this 
leads him into all camps not enly in the 
forty-five, but later in the French and 
Indian war, and if} would it have fared 
with the Saxon whe dared to allege his 
possibility. Nevertheless, with his devetion 
te his nephew, his cleverness, adaptability, 
and great bravery he is a most agreeable 
old sinner. His nephew, more loyal than 
he, serves France when the Jacobite cause 
is lest, and in New France wins the wee 
lady whom he hopelessly loved in old 
Scotland, but it is not the wee lady or 
any of the other women in the tale in whom 
the author interests the reader. One seea 
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An Englishwoman's Love Letters. 
(Bilver.) 


them with the eyes of old Rory, whose 
termagant wife had taught him mistrust 
not only of her own kind, but of tearful 
self-seekers like the wee lady. Also, one 
looks upon the entire Dutch-English- 
French-Iroquois entanglement in the 
Hudson Valley with the eyes of the 
Canadian. As the supposed editor of the 
tale is the great-granddaughter of Rod- 
erick’s nephew, one may indulge the hope 
of a sequel in which both will figure in the 
Revolutionary War. In the present tale 
their doings therein are summarized in a 
few lines, but one may be certain that 
neither was idle when swords were out and 
after passing some ten years in their com- 
pany one is loath to bid them farewell. 

Traps in French. 

From The Academy. 

A frequent trap in French fer the unwary 
is the difference of meaning im similar 
phrases. For example: “ Faire feu” means 
to fire a gun, while “ Faire du feu” means 
to Nght a fire; “ Tomber par terre” cen- 
veys the idea of falling to the ground from 
one's own height; whereas “Tomber & 
terre” means to fal] from any height—in 
other words, to tumble down and to tumble 

In the same way, “ Traiter de fat” 
monet call a man a on one ms 





A FEW NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY: 


The Passing of 


The Great Queen | 


A tribute to Queen Victoria. B 
MARIE CORELLI, author of BY 
Master - Christian,” etc., ete, 
16mo, whit: cloth, 50 cents. 


In this impassioned tribute to the 
memory of Queen Victoria, whom she 
thinks future generations may know 
as “ the blameless Queen,"’ Miss Cor- 
elli has tried to express what she 
feels to be the special lesson of “ this 
noblest woman's life to women.” She 
dwells lovingly upon the many “ old- 
fashioned" vighues, the benignity, 
the tact and the far-reaching per- 
sonal influence of the woman whom 
Bismarck called “ the greatest states- 
man in Europe.” 


Pro Patria 


By MAX PEMBERTON, author of 
“The Gard:n of . Swords,”’ 


“Feo,” etc. 12m, cloth, il- 
lustrated, $1.50 


“Pro Patria” is one of Mr. Pem- 
berton's best stories, and has been 
widely discussed while running in se- 
rial form. It tells the story of Alfred 
Hilliard, an English Captain of Hus- 
sars, his love affairs, his adventures 
in France and England, his narrow 
escapes from capture, and of his dis- 
covery of important international 
complications between France and 
England, and the final clearing-up 
by him of one of the greatest political | 
intrigues of the age. The book has a 
strong plot and a well-conceived love 
story. 


Love Letters of 


DorothyOsborne 
to Sir William Temple 


New edilion. 12mo, cloth, with 
frontispiece, $1.25 


The letters were written during their 
engagement, and begin, in point of 
time, early in the second half of the 
sevenieenth century. Difficulties as 
great as ever expanded a novel to the 
fifth volume opposed their wishes, 
and their arduous wooing continued 
nearly seven years. The personages 
concerned played an important part 
in their time, and these letters are 
full of human interest. 


At All Bookstores, 


PANDITA RAMABAL 


Her Life in India ont Lessons to Be 
Drawn From It.* 


In Helen 5S. Dyer's interesting story of 
Pandita Ratnabai, she gives a full account 
of the early years of this gifted woman, 
and how she came to undertake a hercu- 
lean task. Pandita Ramabai’s father was 
a Brahmin scholar with broader ideas about 
women than his caste entertained. He 
taught his second wife to read; also her 
children, Ramabai belng one of these. The 
girl proved an apt pupil, and at twelve 
years of age commifted to memory 18,000 
verses from the Puranas Later she ac- 
quired a knowledge of all the dialects of 
india which are based on Sanskrit. During 
the great famine that reached its climax 
fs: 1876-7 her father’s family suffered se- 
vercly. They had become very poor, having 
Rpent most of their small fortune in pres- 
ents to astrologers and giving alms to 
Brahmins. Their caste forbade working to 
fain 2 livelihood, so they retreated to a 
forest to die, believing that to drown them- 
selves in a2 sacred river was no sin. Rama- 
bat's father took leave of his wife and chil- 
dren and prepared for death. Then, to 
quote ber own words, ‘‘God put a noble 
thought into the heart of my _ brother; 
* * * he would give up all caste pride 
and go ‘o work to support our old parents.” 
Lut the son's resolution came too late. Re- 
duced by fever vad lack of food, the father, 
anotber, and an elder sister died shortly 
cfterward. 

ef wanderings then began for 
with her brother, and it was dur- 
ing these years that her faith in-tbe Hindu 


‘The Story of Her Life, 
Illustrated. One volume, 
New York: Fleming H. 
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An Autobiography. 


The 
| Story of My Life 
By AuGuSTuUS J. C. HARE, au- 
thor of “ Memoria's of a Quiet 
Li‘e,” etc. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth. Illus:rafed with wood- 
cuts and photogravures. £7.50. 


Half of this autobiography was 
published in two volumes in 18D%. 
The remainder has been delayed un- 
til the death of persons mentioned 
should remove possible objections to 
its publication. The author has, dur- 
ing a long life of distinguished po- 
sition and usefulness, come into con- 
tact with a great number of cele- 
brated people, and the book is rec- 
plete with anecdote about and com- 
ment upon people and subjects of in- 


terest. 


The Fanatics 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
author of “Lyrics of Lowly 
Life’ and “The Love of Lan- 
dry.”’” 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


| 
| 
| The action of this story takes place 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


chiefly in a little Ohio town at the 
beginning of the Civil War, when 
public sentiment was divided and 
feeling ran high among the adherents 
of both political parties. Mr. Dunbar 
has drawn a vivid and realistic pic- 
ture of the time, and one that is 
probably not too highly colored. The 
period is one of intense interest to 
him, and his sentiments are c¢x- 
pressed in no uncertain terms, though 
the work is characterized by a spirit 
of fair-minded restraint and impar- 
tiality. 
By Frances Weston Carruth. 


The 
Way of Belinda 


By the author of ‘‘ Those Dale 
Girls.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


There can be no hesitation in say- 
ing that the writer of “ The Way of 
Belinda" has made a decided ad- 
vance upon her first work, ‘ Those 
Dale Girls,’ which itself met with 
considerable success. The heroine of 
the present story is a young woman 
who has the courage of her convic- 
tions in more than one direction— 
and none who read the story can 
doubt that her convictions are of the 
right stamp. 


religion was shaken, By degrees she dis- 


covered the deceptions practiced by the | 


priests, one of which may be noted here: 

In the Himalayas there was a beautiful 
lake, in which were seven floating mount- 
ains, the forms in which seven sages or 
Mahatmas appeared. When sinless pil- 
grims came to the shore, the Mahatmas 
floated toward them, receiving their wor- 

; ship, but before the wicked they were im- 
movable. 

| When Ramabai and her brother reached 

| this lake, they prostrated themselves, but 

| received no sign. 

The priests warned them against going 
into the water lest they be devoured by 
crocodiles. but when the priests were not 

| watching the brother dared the crocodiles 


by swimming out to the mountains, which | 


he found to be masses of stones and mud 
planted with trees, standing on rafts. * * * 
Behind the mountains fA little boat was 
concealed. When a poor pilgrim, desirous 

j of being considered sinless, filled the palms 
of the priests with sufficient coin and called 
on the Mahatmas to float toward him, a 
priest in a boat gave the raft a push, and 
the pilgrim went away happy in his delu- 
sion. 

Ramabai's~ attention was particularly 
drawn to the fettered existence of her un- 
fortunate sisters, and she resolved to devote 
her life to their redemption, especially to 
that of the child widows. Soon she and 
her brother developed as public lecturers in 
the cause of education of women, and she 
is the only one of her sex who has been 
permitted to call herself Pandita, (i. e., 
teacher.) The pandits, amazed at her learn- 
ing, bestowed on her the title of Sacasyati. 

After her brother's death Ramabai was 
married to an educated Bengali. Her home 
life at Assam was very happy, but nine- 
teen months later her husband died of 
cholera. Ramabai, with a little daughter, 
was left a widow. She resumed lecturing 
and through her influence a society of 
high-caste women was formed to further 
education of girls and postpone their mar- 
rfage until their maturity. The success of 
this project in Poona sent Ramabai forth 
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j misery of thousands of women doomed to 


| opened a widows’ home in Bombay. Since 
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to form branches of the society throughout ) ing arranged that the pupils and inmates 
the country. Determined to learn English Sn ae ee Raabiee 2 “ign aie 
ae § a é Pp Stians, 
she went to England, where she became a | they have family worship in their own 
Christian, and was appointed Professor of | roem. ee, mak some of - child 
3 ae aie Ae ers adies’ Col- | Wi s joined in these hours of prayer 
Sanskrit at the Cheltenham Ladies A raised a storm against Ramabai from the 
lege, where she arduously studied mathe- | native press, but she bravely continued 
matics, natural science, and English liter- | woes wean end the famine of 1897 
aed i pene é B cha B 0 ler energies, 
ature. Accepting an invitation to visit | which overcame much caste prejulice 
Anerica, she came here to spend a few | Hearing of the suffering in the central 
weeks and remained three years. She close- pa ns ma a at ae oe pee. e, 
ome . sendin, em 
ly studied the methods of our public s¢ hools to Poona, rescuing 300. Mrs. He i Dyer 
and took a course of kindergarten study in | and her husband were at that time editing 
Philadelphia. During this time she wrote ph pg Be RS BE 
aug ae ee 2 i s i amabai's 
her now famous book, The High-Caste | devoted labors appeared in their publica- 
Hindu Woman,” in which she portrays the | tion. Part of this is retold in the present 
a oe few months later this indefatig- 

z able worker was on her way to Ameri 
life-long ignorance by a ‘perverted and | where she received a warm welcome, = 
decaying religious system,” dwelling upon | newed ‘ neourasemen and funds for her 
ee as : ae association 1e foll6wing Summer she re- 
the evils of child marriages. Sy turned to India and vigorously pushed the 
She also lectured.throughout the United | work on a farm she had started at Khed- 
States, the result being the foundation of | seron, where several industries were in full 
swing. Since then a rescue home has been 





| the “ Ramabai Association,” which bound | opened, in which Ramabai has more than 


itself to maintain a home and school in In- | 7 girls under training. 
dia for the education and support of high- 
caste Hindu widows. 

On her return to India Pandita Ramabai 


The amount of work accomplished by this 
brave little woman is marvelous when the 
precios ae oo ~ considered. With sub- 

en (1892) a large institution has been me faith Ramabai looks hopefully for 
bust a Poona, Wyhere are congre — future days when the 23,000,000 Hindu wid- 
widows ran ing from seven years of age ows may be reached. 
to forty neir stories are alike in the She is fearless in exposing the inconsist- 
cruel treatment recelved. Many of the | encies of the Hindu religion, and entreats 
children were too young to know what jer Western sisters not to be satisfied 
marriage meant or why they were called | with the outside beauties of the grand pbil- 
widows; one was married to a little boy osophies of the East 
when she was ove om . Balt yeses = c 
and became a widow at three. er father, “ e s s _ 
a strict Hindu, accordingly treated her loot and onese Chousents of patents Thee =u 
as an outcast; but, fortunately, a relative | out emicsaries to look for young widows 
ut the little Pyea pacer Pee 8 care | and bring them by thousands to the sacred 

n the ‘‘Sharadan Sadan,” (abode of the | cities to rob them of their money and 
widows,) as the new home was named. | virtue. * * * They shut helpless widows 
One poor little mite of five had been given | in their monasteries and sell or hire them 
to a man of fifty in return for 100 rupees; | oyt to wicked men * * * later turn them 
Sy he died within a year. These chil- out in the street to die a death worse than 
dren in their own homes had been beaten | that of a starved dog. * * * Never has a 
continually, some suspended by the wrists | wahatma or philosopher come out boldly 
with a heap of prickly pear brush left be- | to champion the widows’ cause or help 
neath them in case the should succeed | them. The teachers of false philosophies 
in freeing themselves. They were treated | wil] do no good to our people.” 
as house drudges, gen nerally starved and 
abused. Even after being rescued it takes The book is illustrated by pictures of 
months of gentleness to remove the abject | famine victims, child widows, and institu- 
fear of many of these unfortunate chil- | tions opened by Ramabai, who is still de- 
dren voting a noble life to one of the most need- 

The home is unsectarian, Ramabai hav- reforms of the twentieth century. 
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